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ANNOUNCEMENT 


The undersigned begs leave to recall to old 
customers and to announce to new that, while 
much of his time and means are occupied with 
preparing for the hazards of the times, he con- 


tinues to publish a full line of works for the dis- 


criminating public. A description of scientific 
studies both in the field and laboratory, periodi- 
cals, maps, guide books, et cetera, will be pub- 
lished in The Survey next week. 


UNCLE SAM 


GOVERNMENT PRINTING OFFICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Frank Tucker, Treasurer 
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The GIS lear Ties 


MILITARY and civilian divisions h 

been established under the reorgani 
tion plan of the American Red Cross. “ 
former has to do only with relief and nt 
ing in time of war. The latter, under | 
Bicknell, covers all the peace activities, s 
as relief following fire and floods and 
town and country nursing service. As h 
of it all, Mr. Taft becomes the greatest 
relief officers—first in peace and first 
war. Page 311. 


QUT of war has come the Fellowship 

Reconciliation, whose members opp 
force with love and refuse to serve in \ 
or to train for it.. Page 311. 


BALTIMORE has learned a lot about f 
paredness as a result of two meetir 
pro and con. Page 314. 


PICTURES of starving Mexicans 
enough to wring the hearts of the w 
fed. The Red Cross left Mexico City 
Carranza’s request but its agent has er 
doubts of the new government’s ability 
handle the relief situation. Page 324. 


[MMIGRATION authorities have admit 

the Canadian nurse who was held at 
border on the ground that she was a contr 
laborer. But the question whether, un 
the immigration law, a nurse is to be fre 
admitted with members of the professic 
or be quizzed with the laborers remains 
plague the R. N.’s, the hospitals and | 
officials. Pages 315, 334. 


EITHER security nor peace result fr 
the direct action of armies and paci 
leagues, argues Mr. Devine. Peace is 


. by-product of rational social relations a 


conditions. It must come of a social 
ligion, social education and a social org: 
ization of industry. Page 335. 


THE South’s profit from slave labor I 

been wiped out by its loss from hoc 
worm disease, which the kidnapped Af 
cans brought along with them. Hookwo: 
has a zone as clearly defined as the whe 
belt of the West or the pie-belt of Ni 
England. Page 316. 


DOCTORS and dentists nowadays wat 

the mouth as closely as quarantine « 
ficers watch the Narrows, and for the sat 
reasons. Page 316. 


THOUGH there were but nine of the 

the/ members of the Industrial Re 
tions Commission managed to publish t 
distinct statements in their report, which 
no report at all according to John Fit 
Nevertheless, three sections of it are i 
portant. One section tells what labor rea 
believes to be the causes of industrial u 
rest, along with its partisan finding th 
labor can do no wrong. Another has — 
fling at organized labor, tempered by a fc 
acknowledgment by capital that capital h 
its faults. The third avoids the apportio 
ing of blame but schemes out a gover 


mental plan for overcoming unrest. T 


striking point of agreement is that all fa 
tions of the commission favor the orga 
ization of labor in all industry. Page 31 
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N ORGANIZATION TO FIGHT 
WAR WITH LOVE 


BasED ON THE Christian ideal 
of love, with a membership declaring 
themselves unable to take part in war or 
training for war, the Fellowship of 
Reconciliation has sprung up in England 
during the past year. It is said to be 
spreading to both neutral and belliger- 
ent countries in Europe. Recently it 
gained a foothold in the United States 
as a result of a visit to this country by 
Henry T. Hodgkin, its chairman in 
England. 

Dr. Hodgkin is known for his years of 
work for the Edinburgh Continuation 
Committee, the Student Christian Move- 
ment and the Committee of the World 
Alliance of Churches for Promoting 
International Friendship. At a confer- 
ence of about one hundred men and 
women of differing types and views, 
held at Garden City, N. Y., a fellowship 
was formed with about seventy members 
as a nucleus and its first centers in New 
York, Boston and Philadelphia. Head- 
quarters have been opened at 125 East 
27 street, New York, whence informa- 
tion may be obtained. 

The general statement of principles 
of the fellowship in America says: 


“The Fellowship of Reconciliation is 
a drawing together of men and women 
belonging to various Christian com- 
munions and of others who have ad- 
hered to no communion, who are pro- 
‘foundly disturbed by the confused 
utterance of the Christian churches con- 
cerning war and other great social ques- 
tions: To them it appears that, in ac- 
cepting as inevitable the present world 
| order, we have all failed to interpret the 
mind of Christ, and that confidence in 
his leadership involves us in an un- 
flinching application of his revolutionary 
principle of love. 

“They, therefore, feel the need of 
uniting in a spiritual fellowship with 
those in all lands who hold that as dis- 
ciples of Christ they are committed to 
the endeavor after a way of life domin- 
ated by love as revealed in his life, 
teachings and death, and that they are, 
therefore, unable to take part in war, 
and are called to a common quest after 
-an order of society in accordance with 
the mind of Christ.” 


General agreement was reached on. 


the following points: 
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“ln That’ love, asemevealed aiid ‘i= 
terpreted in the life and death of Jesus 
Christ, involves more than we have yet 
seen, that it is the only power by which 
evil can be overcome, and the only suf- 
ficient basis for human society. 

“2. That in order to establish a world 
order based on love, it is incumbent upon 
those who believe in this principle to 
accept it fully, both for themselves and 
in their relation to others, and to take 
the risks involved in doing so in a world 
which does not as yet accept it. 

“3. That, therefore, as Christians, 
we are forbidden to wage war, and that 
our loyalty to our country, to humanity, 
to the church universal, and to Jesus 
Christ, our lord and master, calls us 
instead to a life service for the enthrone- 
ment of love in personal, social, com- 
mercial, national and international life, 
with all that this implies. 

“4, That the power, wisdom, and love 
of God stretch far beyond the limits of 
our present experience, and that he is 
ever waiting to break forth into human 
life in new and larger ways. 

“While the above principles fairly 
represent the ideals which animate the 
members of the fellowship, it should be 
clearly understood that they are not put 
forward as a full and final statement. 
What is desired is not a common creed, 
but one spirit, the spirit of Christ, ani- 
mating a living body.” 


GZ 
Win, 


ED CROSS REORGANIZED ON 
MILITARY-CIVILIAN LINES 


A NEW SCHEME of organization 
was adopted by the American Red Cross 
at its annual meeting in Washington, 
December 8. This is designed to sub- 
stitute for the complicated and cumber- 
some system of relations which have 
heretofore obtained between the various 
boards and committees, a simple plan, 
with clearly defined responsibilities. 


The office of national director is abol- 
ished and in its place two co-ordinate 
positions are provided—a director of 
military relief and a director of civilian 
relief. All of the administrative work 
of the organization is grouped under 
these two officers. 


Ernest P. Bicknell, who has been na- 
tional director, now becomes the director 
of civilian relief. The director of mili- 
tary relief is yet to be selected, but mean- 
while Major General Arthur Murray, re- 
tired, will for the time being act.as such 
in addition to serving as vice chairman, 
to which new office he was elected at the 
meeting. The office of vice-chairman 
was created to provide a responsible ex- 
ecutive at times when ex-President Taft, 
who recently undertook the work of 
chairman, cannot be in Washington. 


Donahey in Cleveland Plain Dealer 


A DRIVE IS ON 


There is little change in the general 
board, which consists of the incorpora- 
tors and their successors, five associates 
named by the President, the members of 
various advisory boards and committees 
and the delegates of the collective mem- 
bers. 

Similarly the central committee, con- 
sisting of eighteen members—six chosen 
by the incorporators, six by the general 
board, and six by the President—con- 
tinues as the main governing body. The 
chairman, designated by the President, 
serves also as chairman of the executive 
committee. As now organized, the 
executive committee consists of Mr. 
Taft, chairman; General Murray, vice- 
chairman; Robert W. deForest of New 
York, vice-president of the Red Cross; 
Mabel T. Boardman of Washington, 
Franklin K. Lane of Washington, Alfred 
T. White of Brooklyn, Surgeon-general 
Gorgas of the army, Surgeon-general 
Braisted of the navy and Charles D. 
Norton of New York. 
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SHOP EARLY IN THE MONTH 
SHOP EARLY IN THE WEEK 
SHOP EARLY IN THE DAY 


FROM THE TEN HOUR LAW BUREAU 


The old war relief, national relief and 
international relief boards become pure- 
ly advisory boards under the reorganiza- 
tion. 

In the division of administrative work, 
the director of military relief is given 
charge of activities which include or- 
ganizing physicians and surgeons, the 
nursing service and the development of 
hospital, field and supply columns, and in- 
formation service which in time of war 
would handle inquiries concerning the 
dead, wounded and missing. Hospital 
columns consist of surgeons and nurses 
organized for field hospital service. 
Field columns consist of men trained in 
first aid. It is hoped that these may be 
made available through the training 
which the Red Cross will give to men in 
mining, lumbering and various other in- 
dustries. 


The director of civilian relief is given 
charge of the relations with the charity 
organization societies which co-operate 
as institutional members, of the town and 
country nursing service, of the member- 
ship section and of the activities of the 
Atlantic, Central, Mountain and Pacific 
divisions of the Red Cross: organization. 
He also supervises the state boards, local 
chapters, Christmas seal sales and all the 
Red Cross relief agencies except those 
for the sick and wounded in time of war. 


In addition to the directors of military 
and civilian relief, there are responsible 
to the central committee, through its ex- 
ecutive committee and chairman, the 
treasurer, the counselor and the secre- 
tary. The publication of the Red Cross 
Magazine comes under the latter’s su- 
pervision. 

With this reorganization there was 
adopted a resolution which opens the 


way for a broader interpretation of the 
function of the Red Cross than was an- 
nounced a year ago. Then a memoran- 
dum was made public to the effect that 
American Red Cross activity in the war 
area of Europe was limited to the care 
of sick and wounded soldiers and that no 
relief would be solicited for noncombat- 
ants. 

The resolution now adopted refers to 
the central committee or the executive 
committee, with power, the question of 
“participation either directly or in co- 
operation with other agencies in the re- 
lief of noncombatants within the limita- 
tions imposed by the charter or by inter- 
national: agreements.” 


The annual reports dealt largely with 
the work of the hospital units which were 
sent to the European war zones. In all, 
75 doctors and 255 nurses participated in 
this work. Their activities were de- 
scribed by Major Robert U. Patterson, 
who took the first units to Europe on 
the steamship Red Cross, and by Jane 
A. Delano, chairman of the national 
committee, Red Cross Nursing Service. 

Harriet Blaine Beale, of Washington, 
chairman of the Committee on Town 
and Country Nursing, in place of Mrs. 
Whitelaw Reid who resigned because of 
prolonged absence from the country, re- 
ported the progress of this work in which 
forty-four nurses, ten more than last 
year, are engaged. 

Gripping stories of the service in the 
field were told by Dr. Richard P. Strong 
concerning the sanitary work in Serbia, 
by Lyda W. Anderson, who detailed her 
experiences as a nurse in the war area, 
and by Charles J. O'Connor, who de- 
scribed the Red Cross relief in Mexico 
City. > 


YORK STATE 


E1cut w1pows living in Suffolk | 
county are congratulating themselvdl on 
being the first to receive pensions under 
the recently enacted widowg’ pensiogy 
law of New York state. Their applica-~ 
tions were acted upon favorably last” 
week by the Suffolk county Board of — 
Child Welfare. Each of the eight has ~ 
children and was deemed unable to earn — 
enough by her own work for the support ~ 
of the family. One was granted a pen- 
sion of $2 a week, two of $4, two of $5, 
two of $7 and one of $8. 

Three applications were rejected by ~ 
the board on the ground that it was not — 
shown that the applicants were inade- | 
quately provided for. 


“We got the jump on other counties 
in the matter of awarding widows’ pen- 
sions,’ said W. S. Downs, chairman of 
the Suffolk county board, “because we 
drew on the county contingency fund 
for this purpose. Most counties have 
taken the position that no money could 
be spent for widows’ pensions until 
January 1 because the first budget allow- — 
ance for this purpose will not be aval 
able until then. But the law says that a 
pension granted by the board ‘shall be~ 
paid out ‘of any moneys appropriated by ; 
the local authorities for such purposes, — 
or otherwise available by the board for 
such purpose.’ We took advantage of the © 
second clause and induced the county 
Board of Supervisors to appropriate a~ 
thousand dollars from the contingency 
fund. 

“Our board has already received fifty 
or sixty applications for pensions. We 
have no investigator and the members ~ 
of the board have been able so far to 
investigate only fifteen of these cases. 
Our budget estimate for widows’ pen-— 
sions for next year is $10,000. This is, — 
of course, a guess as to the amount we - 
shall need.” 
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| yen FOR POST-BELLUM JEW- 


ISH IMMIGRANTS 


ANTICIPATING a considerable im- 
migration of Jews to this country after 
the war is over, the Federation of Jew-- 
ish Farmers of America took two pre- 
paratory steps at its convention last 
week. 

Members of the federation have re- 
ceived a,number of communications from 
groups of Jews in Russian and other 
European) cities stating that they have 
sufficient capital to buy farms and declar- 
ing their intention of coming to this 
country and settling on land after the 
war. One step, therefore, was the crea- 
tion of a committee to investigate the 
requirements of such groups and indi- 
viduals and to co-operate with them in 
selecting suitable tracts of land. 

The other step was the creation of a 
committee to co-operate with committees 
of other national Jewish organizations | 
for the purpose of calling a conference | 
of representatives of such bodies to de- | 
vise ways arid means to help those who © 
wish to come here and settle on farms. | 


Common Welfare 
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IVIC ENTERPRISE OF A Sele 
OF BUSINESS MEN 


INTERESTING evidence of the in- 
ereasing enterprise of business men in 


_) public affairs is afforded by the initiative 


oa, <canae 


| station. 


being taken by the Industrial Club of 
Chicago. The club consists of sixty 
members, each a representative of some 
leading industry.. The club invited to a 
dinner conference the general superin- 


_tendent and captains of police, the com- 


missioner of health, chief sanitary in- 
spector and his district inspectors, to- 
gether with the officials of the Depart- 


| ment of Public Works. 


For the consideration of these men 
there was submitted the club’s proposal 
to enlist “civic co-operators” in each 
police-sanitary district, in which a sani- 
tary inspector is assigned to every police 
Citizens applying for appoint- 
ment for this voluntary co-operation with 
the officials in the promotion of. public 
safety and welfare are to be authorized, 
identified and accredited by the city to 
co-operate with the police, fire, health, 
public works and other departments, as 
well as with their neighbors, to safe- 
guard and improve civic conditions. 

The plan further provides that each of 
these civic co-operators who is assigned 
to have watch and care for a specified 
block or two, shall work together with 
the patrolman on the beat.and the sani- 
tary inspector of the district, who in 
turn shall carry up difficult situations to 
headquarters and through them to the 
courts. 

The response of the police and sani- 
tary officials favoring this plan was 
prompt and unanimous. The assistant 
superintendent of police and chief of de- 
tectives both expressed their apprecia- 
tion of thus being called into conference 
on any constructive measure for the first 
time during thirty years of their connec- 
tion with the department. v 

The mayor and his heads of depart- 
ments heartily endorse the project and 


.agree to issue cards of identification and 


badges to carefully selected civic co-op- 
erators and their supervisors in the 
forty-five sanitary-police districts of the 
city. 

Within a week of the announcement 


-of the plan, over 1,100 applications for 


appointment have been volunteered, and 
176 local improvement and other societies 
have offered co-operation. A central of- 
fice will immediately be established by 
the Industrial Club as executive head- 
quarters of the movement, under the su- 
pervision of Angus S. Hibbard of the 
Bell Telephone Company, who initiated 
this plan of co-operation and supervises 
its operation at the request of the mayor 
and the Industrial Club. 

This club has two other civic achieve- 
ments to its credit. Through its deter- 
mination to improve jury service in 
Chicago, the county commissioners were 
persuaded to provide more adequate, not 


to say more decent, accommodations for 
jurors. Comfortable jury rooms with 
toilet facilities and with sleeping and 
dining apartments have been established 
in the county building in close proximity 
to the court rooms. It is hoped that this 
provision may lessen the reluctance of 
citizens to do jury duty and thus may 
obtain the service of higher grade jurors. 

The first State Industrial Wage Loan 
Society was started by the Industrial 
Club two years ago with a paid up capital 
of $50,000. The only security required 
for loans is that the prospective borrow- 
er shall. be certified as in the employ- 
ment of a responsible party and shall at- 


test the need of a loan. Within two 


-years 3,658 loans have been made, ag- 


gregating $192,432. Settlements with 
“loan sharks” in 1,564 cases involving 
$20,722 have saved their victims $9,327. 
This rapid growth has made it neces- 
sary to increase the capital stock to $100,- 
000. 

These instances of what business men 
can do for the community by sharing 
their enterprise with their fellow citi- 
zens, are prophetic of the progress to be 
expected when the enterprising genius 
of America shall be invested patriotical- 
ly in civic co-operation for the public 
welfare. 


The Colloquy of the Oceans 
By 
Edward J. Wheeler 


Editor of Current Opinion 


Written in response to a request from the president of the Panama- 
Pacific International Exposition, for the closing exercises of the exposition, 
December 4, and read also at the East and West dinner in honor of Baren 


Shibusawa in New York. 


HE Atlantic Ocean spoke to the Pacific, saying, 
and hear, Brother, of the race of men?” 


The Pacific Ocean made reply: 


of peace and good-will.” 
Said the Atlantic to the Pacific: 


ance. 


“Ah, Brother,’ said Wsttlentic to the Pacific, “of what use is Man’s 
conquest of Nature if he can not conquer himself? 
you speak of who have lenaded wisdom, and from what alien world have 


they come?” 


“They have come Hn no alien world,” the Pacific made reply. 
are the same breeds that populate your Old World and now hurt destruc- 
tion at each other from earth and sea and sky. But they have come to a 
new world where they are learning to forget the race hatreds of the past, 
fostered by centuries of dynastic ambition and religious intolerance. 
by side they work and play, suffer and strive. 
power from the rivers that run over the surface of the earth, the veins of 
minerals that lie hidden in the depths, the quick currents that throb, through 
These are the men that celebrate by my Golden Gate, and, 


etherial heights. 


“T see a mighty gathering close by my 
Golden Gate, where the men of many races celebrate our union. 
have erected towers and minarets that dazzle with their radiance by night 
and day. There is the whir of many wheels, the hum of many voices. 
my waves, messages of friendly greeting speed to and fro through the ether, 
where continent talks with continent. 
their way through my billows bearing from all lands the rich products of 
human industry and the evidences of Man’s conquest of Nature.” 

“Ah, Brother,’ said the Pacific to the Atlantic, “the race of men are 
learning wisdom and are drawing close together in one vast brotherhood 


Many are the ships that have plowed 


“What is this you are saying? Peace? 
Brotherhood? I also see a great gathering of many races. 
their voices 1s drowned in, the roar of mighty guns. 
wheels 1s quenched in the crash of falling buildings and the shriek of flying 
shrapnel. The towers and minarets erected centuries ago are falling in con- 
fusion to the ground. The ships that plow through my billows are smitten 
by hidden mines and go plunging into my depths. 
through the ether above me are messages of warning and cries for assist- 


“What do you See 


They 


Over 


But the hum of 
The whir of many 


The messages that speed 


Who are these men 


“They 


Side 
Side by side they wrest 


as they celebrate, the vision of a Golden Age thrills them with joy. 
“Tt is coming, Brother, it is coming,” said the Pacific to the Atlantic, 
But the Atlantic Ocean made no reply. 
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ITHIN the space of twenty- 
four hours two huge audiences 
gathered at the Lyric Theater, 
in Baltimore, one called to dis- 
cuss preparedness and one to discuss 
peace. Paradoxical as it may seem, at 


the preparedness meeting peace mottoes 
were everywhere in evidence—prepare 
for war that we may have peace—and 
at the so-called patriotic peace meeting 
armaments were discussed. 

The preparedness movement in Balti- 
more had been given great publicity. 
The policy was known to have many ad- 
herents. The strength of those opposed 
to great increase in armaments was un- 


known. The leaders had found few 
followers. The followers knew not the 
leaders. The newspapefs were all for 


preparedness. When the democratic 
floor leader of the House of Representa- 
tives determined to follow his  con- 
science, even at the cost of political 
leadership, he could find no paper in 
Baltimore to publish his full statement. 

With the preparedness meeting well 
advertised, to be addressed by a brilliant 
speaker, those who opposed the policy 
of vast expenditures for increased arma- 
ments decided to hold a meeting in the 
same hall the following afternoon. They 
determined to ask Congressman Kitchin 
to state his position. Red, white and 
blue posters were printed and_ placed 
over town. Cards bearing a quotation 
from Lord Rosebery’s speech deploring 
America’s arming, were distributed. 
Three ‘patriotic’ meetings were an- 
nounced: one in the Lyric Sunday after- 
noon, one in the Academy of Music 
Sunday evening and one at McCoy Hall, 
Johns Hopkins University, Monday af- 
ternoon. 

On Saturday evening the preparedness 
meeting took place, preceded by a long 
military parade. The Lyric was well 
filled but not crowded. It was a good 
meeting, not a rally. The audience could 
easily be called a representative one. 
The park band played martial airs. The 
speaker, James Beck, held his audience 
in dignified interest. His stories were 
applauded and so were his statements 
concerning the inadequacy of our nation- 
al defenses. 

His listeners were practically all in 
favor of peace by way of large arma- 
ment. They were ready with approba- 
tion for all preparedness sentiments. Mr. 
Beck, it is plain, has reached the con- 
clusion that the United States must arm 
to secure and maintain the respect of 
other nations, and, in case of emergency, 
to defend the rights and liberties of her 
citizens. But he has also reached a num- 
ber of other conclusions which were no 
doubt approved by his hearers if they 
were received with less enthusiasm. He 
believes in training for citizenship. He 
helieves in better education for our 


PEACEEAN DP 
PATRIOTISM 


Two Baltimore Meetings and 
the Spirit of Thety Audiences 


By 
HARLEAN JAMES 


young men (and I hope young women, 
though he did not say so) and he be- 
lieves, above all, in plain, unvarnished 
narrative history administered to young 
and old. 

The preparedness meeting was a good, 
solid success. 


No one knew or could predict what 
the next day’s patriotic meeting would 
be. When the time came, the hall was 
found to be filled with very nearly the 
same number of people, but with few 
exceptions, they were not the same peo- 
ple. The same band played the same 
patriotic: airs, but hymns were sung, 
prayers were offered and the audience 


MILITARISM 
By Ella Buchanan 


A statuary group, which, by its 
touch of old Egypt, symbolizes the 
materialistic basis of war. 


was in a distinctly religious frame of 
mind. 

The program included a preliminary 
thoughtful statement by Oswald Garri- 
son Villard and the definition of their 
position by two congressmen who have 
made a study of appropriations. At the 
last minute, Congressman Kitchin was 
delayed in Washington, but he had used 
his influence to persuade Congressmen 
Dies and Tavenner to take his place. 


The audience in itself was an achieve- ~ 


ment because up to that time those who 
dared to disagree with the President's 
announced policy knew not their fellow- 
believers. For the first time they came 
together. They were more vigorous in 
their applause than the audience of the 
preceding evening. 

When Congressman Tavenner remind- 
ed his hearers that the proposed arma- 
ment, if financed from federal funds, 
would come not from property taxes, 
but from internal revenue, customs du- 
ties and income taxes (the last contribut- 
ing but 9 per cent of the whole), the 
audience readily followed his reasoning 
which showed that the cost of living 
always had increased, and undoubtedly 
would increase, under tariff; that the 
poor man contributes as much and often 
more than the rich man to the cost of 
armaments. The audience followed, 
too, with interest the story of the con- 
nection of the large armament makers 
with the army and navy lobby. 

Congressman Dies, as was to be ex- 
pected, argued against increased arma- 
ment, at least until a thorough investiga- 
tion should disclose the fact that Uncle 
Sam is now getting his money’s worth. 
But perhaps the most dramatic aspects 
of his speech were his quotations from 
recent testimony of army and naval of- 
ficers that our coast defenses are ade- 
quate, that our navy is second only to 
that of England and that our army is 
well supplied with ammunition. 

From the meetings one is led to be- 
lieve that, not only are there two sets of 
Opinions, but apparently two sets of 
facts. One man who attended both 
meetings, but who has not formed his 
final conclusions, remarked that if the 
preparedness movement led to a fuller 
knowledge .of the present situation in 
the army and navy it would be produc- 
tive of much good. 

Certainly in this case, the prepared- 
ness meeting led to three peace meetings, 
all well attended and all fully reported in 
the local papers. Over a thousand peo- 
ple gathered again in the evening at the 
Academy of Music to hear Mr. Villard’s 
plea for democracy, education and social 
betterment in place of a large army and 
navy. Let us hope that the preparedness 
discussion in Congress, in its turn, may 
bring forth accurate information fol- 
lowered by a sane peace policy. 


/\¥ RADUATE NURSES AND ALIEN 
CONTRACT LABOR 


Tue Bureau of Immigration, 
jeral Department of Labor, has after 
jonsideration of the case of Bertha 
Her, a Canadian nurse who was not 
owed to enter this country to take a 
‘ition in Ohio, decided that Miss Stoer 
nild be admitted. 
(he case thus concluded dates back to 
» autumn of 1913, when there appeared 
several hospital and nursing journals, 
well as in THE SURVEY, an advertise- 
mt from the Ohio State Board of 
balth calling for “graduate nurses with 
perience as visiting nurses for posi- 
ms in Ohio cities.’ Among those an- 
ering this advertisement was Miss 
oer of Toronto, a graduate nurse 
ained in England and with experience 
lere and in Canada. After some corre- 
jondence, the Board of Health appoint- 
| Miss Stoer to a position in Athens, 
10. 
But when Miss Stoer reached Buffalo, 
her way to Athens, immigration offi- 
als detained her under the provisions 
' the alien contract labor clause. The 
"w gave her, however, the privilege of 
Dpealing her case, and she was heard 
prore a board of inquiry in Montreal, 
eptember 17, 1915. Again excluded, 
a carried her appeal to Secretary Wil- 
m of the Department of Labor. After 
bne delay incident to correspondence 
nd presentation of proof, the case has 
een decided in Miss Stoer’s favor. 
| The basis for her detention was thus 
lescribed in a letter to THE SURVEY, 
lated February 20, 1915, and signed by 
| H. Larned, acting commissioner- 
neral: 
“A contract laborer under section 2 of 
he immigration law is a person who has 
en ‘induced or solicited to migrate to 
is country by offers or promises of 
iployment to perform labor 
n this country of any kind, skilled or 
mskilled.’ There are specifically ex- 
tapted from the operation of this pro- 
ision of the statute ‘professional actors, 
tists, lecturers, singers per- 
s belonging to any recognized learned 
ofession ” and a further pro- 
Sion of said statute is to the effect that 
‘illed labor may be imported if labor of 
ike kind unemployed cannot be found in 
his country. : 
““In order to gain admission to the 
sountry it was incumbent upon 
Miss Stoer, or those interested in her, 
0 show that she was a member of a 
recognized learned profession, or that no 
inemployed persons capable of doing the 
darticular kind of work it was intended 
he should perform here could be 
ound,” 
Further light on the situation is af- 
forded by a letter written in May, 1915, 
1 Alfred Hampton, acting commis- 
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sioner-general, to G. B. McCallum, sec- 
retary of the Cooley-Dickinson Hospital, 
Northampton, Mass. : 

ie Several years ago it was held 
that women who were being trained in 
hospitals as student nurses could be ad- 
mitted to the United States without vio- 
lating the alien contract labor provisions 
of the immigration act. Several months 
ago it was discovered that the privileges 
accorded in this decision were being 
materially and seriously abused; that 
several large hospitals in this country 
had established the regular practice of 
sending to Canada for trained nurses and 
hospital attendants, not for the purpose 
of having them attend their training- 
schools for nurses, but in order that they 
might work in the hospitals as nurses 
already trained or as mere attendants 
who were in no sense students of nurs- 
ing; that by this means the said hospitals 
were able to obtain help of the kind re- 
quired at wages much lower than they 
would have to pay women and girls al- 
ready located in the United States to 
induce them to accept the positions... . 

“The purpose of the recently rendered 
decisions, therefore, has been so to apply 
the law as to prevent the abuse which 
had. arisen: 105). (Published ?in the 
Modern Hospital, August, 1915.) 

With these explanations of the sudden 
strictness with which the law was being 
enforced, it became, obviously, the busi- 
ness of the Ohio State Board of Health 
in particular, and any other would-be 
employers of Canadian nursing assist- 
ance, to prove a dearth of suitable 
trained workers in this country; and fur- 
ther to endeavor to secure the classifica- 
tion of trained nurses as members of a 
“recognized learned profession.” The 
first point was clearly indicated in a let- 
ter to Representative R» J. Bulkley of 
Ohio, written February 17, 1915, by 
Commissioner-General Caminetti, who 
said that it would be necessary for the 
Ohio State Board of Health to prove 
affirmatively and clearly that— 

“the services it is intended Miss Stoer 
shall render are of such a peculiar, ex- 
traordinary, and novel nature that per- 
sons capable of filling the . position 
satisfactorily cannot be found in the 
United States.” (Quoted in letter from 
Ohio board to THE Survey, September 
T5, 1915.) 

A statement prepared by R. G. Pater- 
son, director of the Division of Public 
Health Education in the Ohio board, to 
show that there was not an adequate 
supply of nurses specially trained for 
the demands of district visiting work, 
explained briefly the general situation. 
District nursing, distinguished from in- 
stitutional or private nursing, both of 
which are old and familiar forms of 
caring for the sick, had its rise only 
within the past half-century. In 1859, 
in Liverpool, England, a voluntary or- 
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ganization was formed to give nursing 
service to the sick poor in their homes. 
So successful was this venture that in 
four years there were eighteen districts 
outlined in Liverpool, each with at least 
one nurse. The movement spread 
throughout the United Kingdom, became 
the Metropolitan and National Nursing 
Association (to which Queen Victoria 
gave £70,000 as a “jubilee gift”), and 
in a few years extended into many cities 
of Canada. t 

Describing the movement in the 
United States, Mr. Paterson quoted from 
several well-known historians of nurs- 
ing, all showing that the movement, 
starting in New York in 1877, was much 
slower in its development than in Eng- 
land. “It is unquestionable that how- 
ever largely supply may exceed demand 
in other fields, this does not hold true 
of nursing for the important 
fields of social and civic work which are 
rapidly opening up, there is as yet no 
adequate supply,” said Adelaide Nutting 
in 1912. (U. S. Bureau of Education, 
Bulletin No. 1.) 


HAT this dearth of nurses is not pe- 

culiar to Ohio alone, Mr. Paterson 
shows from records of calls from other 
states for nursing help. In 1914, ten 
calls for nurses came from Colorado, 
Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Missouri, Wis- 
consin; but the central committee of 
Cleveland (made up of representatives 
of all nursing organizations that have a 
nursing service) was unable to supply 
help. It offered a recommendation for 
one of Michigan’s three calls; referred 
two of Ohio’s five calls to the state De- 
partment of Education; met one of 
Pennsylvania’s calls by transferring a 
nurse already employed in Cleveland. 

“T am positive,” concluded Mr. Pater- 
son, “that it is impossible for us to secure 
a sufficient number of nurses . . . to 
meet our demands in Ohio, and I am 
equally certain that there is no.regular 
supply in the United States upon which 
we can draw with confidence when in 
need of nurses.” 

This evidence was finally accepted by 
the Bureau of Immigration, and because 
the “importation of Miss Stoer is sought 
for the public good rather than that her 
services might be commercialized, the 
bureau does not believe that her deten- 
tion is called for, entirely justified, or 
advisable.” (Letter from Mr. Hampton 
to THE SURVEY.) 

It will be noted, however, that the de- 
cision is an entirely individual one. In 
a letter to THE Survey, dated August 26, 
1915, Mr. Hampton said: 

“The bureau has never rendered a de- 
cision in the case of a trained nurse 
coming to the United States under con- 
tract to perform service here which 
would be considered as a precedent for 
action in future cases. Each casé is de- 
cided upon the facts and circumstances 
as they exist at the time application for 
admission is made.” 

But meantime, while “facts and cir- 
cumstances” are being gathered, pre- 
sented, and deliberated upon, the gradu- 
ate nurse is at unexpected expense, the 
hospital or district is minus a trained 
official, and important public health work 
is being left undone. 
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“To Live WELL AND 


EAT temperately 
| DRINK Water copiously 


BATHE frequently 
LAUGH heertily @ 
WORK planfully 

SERVE willingly 


Chicago Department of Health Cut N? 299 


RAL HYGIENE: A NEW FIELD 
OF MBDICINE 


For YEARS, dentists have been 
preaching the importance of a healthy 
mouth and sound, clean teeth, but their 
arguments were based chiefly on the dan- 
ger of losing the teeth and on possible 
dyspepsia and other digestive disturb- 
ances due to the swallowing of germs 
from decaying teeth. Now, however, 
their arguments are greatly reinforced 
by the physicians who are devoting to 
the patient’s teeth the attention they 
used to pay to his tongue. 

This is because bacteriologists working 
upon the lower animals have discovered 
that the same germ which causes decay 
and pus formation at the roots of the 
teeth may also cause such widely differ- 
ent diseases as gastric ulcer, endocarditis, 
inflammation of the kidney, or various 
kinds of joint inflammations. A suppu- 
ration at the root of a tooth may not even 
cause distress, yet the germs from that 
little focus may escape, into the general 
circulation and lodge in kidney, heart or 
joints. The modern physician, when he 
sees a case of acute inflammatory 
rheumatism, looks first at the tonsils and 
if he finds no trouble there, asks for an 
X-ray of the teeth. 

This gives to the care of the teeth a 
much greater importance than it for- 
merly received. Of course, it has always 
been known that the mouth was the 
portal of entry to the body, not only for 
food but for all the particles breathed in 
with the air and swallowed with the 
saliva. It is also a good incubating place, 
warm and moist, for bacteria, if only 
they can once get a footing in an un- 
protected tooth. 

The present interest in this subject has 
been greatly furthered by the National 
\fouth Hygiene Association, whose mem- 
bership during its brief existence has 
come to include besides a large lay rep- 
resentation, many dentists, doctors and 
educators. The influence of this society 
and its publications, is perceptible in all 
parts of the country. Vigorous cam- 
paigns like that in New York state for 
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oral hygiene have been carried out by 
departments of education; bulletins of 
boards of health are issuing convincing 
information and warnings; many local 
dental societies are emphasizing this im- 
portant phase of preventive medicine. 
For instance, the Cincinnati Dental So- 
ciety devoted four days during October 
to instruction in mouth hygiene. Seven- 
ty-five members volunteered to visit the 
public schools and give demonstrations 
in the use of the tooth-brush and also to 
address parents’ meetings, and the cam- 
paign was closed by an open meeting in 
the evening at which Dr. Harvey W. 
Wiley spoke. Dr. Wiley is this year’s 
president of the National Mouth Hygiene 
Association. 

It is coming to be recognized that the 
greatest service a health department can 
render is to teach people how to prevent 
disease and a very vital part of disease 
prevention is proper mouth hygiene. 


ZONE OF HOOKWORM AND A 
PLAN FOR RELIEF 


THE first part of the Rocke- 
feller Foundation’s annual report, which 
has recently appeared, deals with the dis- 
tribution of hookworm and describes the 
methods introduced by the foundation 
which look to a world-wide campaign of 
extermination of this terribly depleting 
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HLEVEN and a half million seals 
were ordered by the Minnesota 


Public Health Association for its 
Christmas campaign. To the five 
agencies selling the largest number 
of seals per capita, the association 
will give the services of a visiting 
nurse free for a month. 


-ing that the proportion of infection in 


and impoverishing and yet plainly con) 
trollable disease. The report shows that 
it is very widespread. Practically ali 
countries within a zone bounded by lati- 
tudes 36 north and 30 south are infected 
and in this zone live 900,000,000 of the 
1,600,000,000 inhabitants of the earth. 
In the southern states of this country 
thorough studies have been made, proy- 


some localities is high. Thirty-nine pet 
cent of 548,992 rural school children whe 
were examined, were found positive. In| 
more southern climates, with more prim- 
itive conditions, the proportion is often 
higher still. Infection was found in no 
less than 90 per cent of the people of, 
the United States of Colombia living be- 
tween sea-level and a height of 300 feet 
above. | 

About half the laboring population ef 
Egypt; about half the coolies of Natal 
and half the inhabitants of British 
Guiana; and 90 per cent of those of 
Dutch Guiana, suffer from hookworm 
disease. There is also a high rate of in- 
fection among laborers in Ceylon and in. 
Malaysia and Fiji, and in the southern 
two-thirds of China, especially among the 
farming population of the Yangtse 
valley. | 

To stop soil pollution is the only 
means of prevention, and this the hook- 
worm commission of the Rockefeller 
Foundation is endeavoring to bring about 
in our southern states. At the same time, 
it is working to remove the sources of 
soil pollution—infected human beings— 
by treatment to eradicate the parasites. 
It is hoped that after the war, for which 
all preventive work now must wait, the 
International Health Commission formed 
in 1913 may succeed in organizing in the 
less advanced countries the same sort of 
local co-operation as has been secured in 
our southern states, for it is only through 
the country itself working with its own 
governmental and private agencies that 
the eradication of the evil can be accom- 
plished. 

“Visiting the sins of the fathers upon 
the children unto the third and fourth 
generation’”’—hookworm was, it is said, 
brought to the United States in the 
course of the slave trade, by kidnapped 
Negroes, who thus are at last revenged 
upon their captors. No economic advan- 
tage which the South gained by that 
cheap labor compensates for the great 
economic loss now caused by an anemic 
and therefore weak and inefficient work- 
ing population. 


A prompt and fitting tribute to Dr. 
FE. L. Trudeau is the announcement that 
a fund has been given by Samuel Mather 
of Cleveland to found a school for the 
graduate study of tuberculosis. This 
school will probably be established at 
Saranac Lake and will bear the name 
of Dr. Trudeau. As now planned, 
courses will be offered next May to 
physicians of recognized standing, who. 
may desire to become proficient in diag- 
nosis of tuberculosis. Any desiring to 
supplement the six-weeks’ course at Sara- 
nac by special study of clinics or institu- 
tions, will be given opportunity at co- 
operating agencies in New York. The 
teaching staff will include Dr. E. R. 
Baldwin, dean; Dr. H. M. Kinghorn, Dr. 
Lawrason Brown, and others. 


OW that it is possible to examine 
the full texts of the various re- 
ports of the United States 

Commission on Industrial Re- 

|lations, it has become more clearly evi- 

lent than ever how dissension and dis- 
agreement divided the commission at the 
close of its work into nearly as many 
factions as there were commissioners. 

Including ‘‘supplemental statements” and 

‘dissenting opinions,” there are no less 

than ten distinct statements, signed by 

trom one to five commissioners which to- 
gether make up the report of the nine 
| Sal of the commission. 

There is the “staff” report written by 

| Basil M. Manly and signed with some 

teservations by Chairman Walsh and the 
labor group in the commission; there is 
the report written by John R. Commons 


| and signed by himself and Mrs. Harri- 


_man, and with reservations by the em- 
ployer group; there is the report written 
apparently by Commissioner Weinstock 
and signed by all three employer mem- 
bers. 

Besides these major reports, there is 
a report on industrial education by Com- 
missioner Lennon, a “supplemental state- 
ment” by Commissioners Lennon and 
O’Connell in which they attack the em- 


ployers’ report; a “supplemental state- 


ment” by Commissioner Garretson on the 
causes of industrial unrest, in which he 
dissents from one feature of the Manly 
report and from the Commons report “in 
whole’; a.“supplemental statement” by 
Chairman Walsh on the causes of indus- 
trial unrest and a “dissenting opinion” 
by Chairman Walsh covering three fea- 
tures of the Manly report and the Com- 
mons report “in toto’; a “dissenting 
opinion” by Commissioner Weinstock 
with respect to one feature of the Com- 
mons report, and a “supplemental state- 
ment” by Commissioner Ballard on the 
causes of industrial unrest. 

Starting in October, 1913, a body of 
nine people who seemed likely to find a 
common working basis, in twenty-two 
months. they were torn into opposing 
groups, suspicious of each other and un- 
able to agree either on facts or on recom- 
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mendations. These twenty-two months 
were marked by indecision, false starts 
and new beginnings as fatal to the pro- 
duction of a report of lasting and funda- 
mental value as was the final breakup 
itself. At the outset, the commission 
voted to give the chairman power not 
only to hire a staff but to determine how 
the funds of the commission were to be 
spent. When later some of the commis- 
sioners tried to revoke this power over 
the purse-strings, factionalism and jeal- 
ousies had already set in and the effort 
failed. Asa result, it is doubtful wheth- 
er today anyone can tell just how the 
money was spent. 

No intelligible budget was ever made 
and adopted by the commission. Several 
times during the commission’s life THE 
Survey tried to get light on this matter 
of fundamental importance, but no light 
was forthcoming. Finally, a representa- 
tive of the commission explained the sit- 
uation thus: 

“Tn the nature of things a budget is im- 
possible. You arrange public hearings, for 
example, to run two weeks and to cost so 
much. Then it takes longer with some wit- 
nesses than was expected, or other wit- 
nesses are called in, the hearing runs over 
another week and the first thing you know 
the budget’s gone to hell. So it is really 
impossible to have one.” 

Tue Survey characterized a_ period 
early in the history of the commission as 
a time when the work was “at sixes and 
sevens.” It was actually in a state of 
chaos, not only at the early period men- 
tioned but throughout the greater part 
of the commission’s life. On two occa- 
sions, there were wholesale discharges 
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of members of the investigating staff: 
once before the work was fairly begun 
and again when work of great value was 
under way but by no means completed. 
Three different directors of investiga- 
tion were employed during the twenty- 
two months, the last one serving only 
during the last five menths of the life of 
the commission. Yet this last director, 
Basil M. Manly, wrote a report which 
was put forth as the “staff report,” which 
is now repudiated by some of the ablest 
former members of the staff, some of 
whom resigned rather than have any 
part in it. 

It need not have caused surprise, there- 
fore, that at the end of the twenty-two 
months of investigation and public hear- 
ings and the expenditure of half a mil- 
lion dollars of public money, no report 
was forthcoming that could be called the 
report of the commission. The nearest 
approach to it is the Commons report, 
for it is signed by five commissioners, a 
majority. Even though three of the sign- 
ers express dissent on certain points, this 
report as a, whole has their endorsement, 
just as the Manly report has unquestion- 
ably the approval of the four commis- 
sioners who sign it, though all of them 
dissent in some particular. 

But the Commons report is not the 
answer of the commission to the ques- 
tions propounded by Congress; it cannot 
be considered the majority report even 
though signed by a majority, for it deals 
with only a part of the field regarding 
which a report was required. Because 
the findings of the staff investigators of 
the commission were not submitted to 
a test that would determine their valid- 
ity, as proposed by Professor Commons, 
he refused to accept them, and, there- 
fore, did not touch upon some of the sub- 
jects which under the law were submit- 
ted for inquiry. The Manly report while 
assuming to cover the whole field is, 
of course, a minority report. Therefore, 
there is no report of the commission. 

Furthermore, if all the reports were 
combined in one—an inconceivable thing 
—there still would be lacking an ade- 
quate reply to the questions propounded 
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by Congress. The alleged facts present- 
ed do not cover the ground, but such as 
are put forth are insufficient, inadequate 
and largely unsupported either by evi- 
dence or the citation of authorities. 

The dissension that marked the end of 
the work of the commission is suggested 
not only in the reports themselves, but 
in their very grouping in the volume 
which contains them. 

First, although signed by only four 
commissioners, comes the Manly report. 
Then follow all the dissenting and sup- 
plemental reports of these four commis- 
sioners. After all these is the Commons 
report signed by a majority of the com- 
mission, and at the end is the report of 
the employer members, the reply to which 
by the union representatives appears 
more than a hundred pages earlier. The 
order for the printing was issued by the 
estate 


Inconsistencies 


An examination of the different re- 
ports reveals curious lapses and incon- 
sistencies in each. Chairman Walsh in 
his “supplemental statement’ denounces 
the Commons legislative proposals as 
“impractical and impossible’ of perform- 
ance,” in the face of the fact that he 
signs his name to another report contain- 
ing legislative proposals without end, 
some of which are now law, and some of 
which have so far proven incapable of 
effective legislative treatment, and all 
without a hint as to the method or the 
machinery of enforcement. Professor 
Commons in his r port appears to con- 
tradict himself with respect to the causes 
of unrest. 

The employer members sign their 
names to the Commons report which re- 
jects the work of the staff because of 
methods employed which Professor Com- 
mons belteve to be faulty—methods 
which, nevertheless, had been persisted 
in over Professor Commons’ protest, and 
with the employer members helping to 
vote him down. Having reversed them- 
selves, however, by signing the Com- 
mons report, one is hardly prepared for 
their separate report, immediately fol- 
lowing, in which they strengthen their 
own arguments by quoting from one of 
the very staff investigators whose work 
they so recently rejected. 


Agreements . 


It does not follow, however, that be- 
cause there are three major reports in- 
stead of one, and because these reports 
contain inconsistencies, there is no good 
in them. They are different, they are op- 
posed, but this very difference and op- 
position gives greater strength to the 
points in which they are agreed. 

For the first time in the history of this 
country, a government commission brings 
in a report unequivocally favoring the 
organization of labor in all industry. The 
employers, to be sure, qualify their ap- 
proval of collective bargaining by adding 


the words 


“when properly conducted,” 
but they declare that labor is justified 
in organizing “in order better to protect 
itself against exploitation and oppres- 
sion.” 

The two main reports—Manly and 
Commons—require separate discussion 
in order to make their proposals 
clear. We may, however, indicate at 
this point the distinctive features of all 
three. 


The Manly Report 


The Manly report is labor’s report. 
Its virtue lies in that fact far more than 
in its specific allegations. There is no 
question that it represents to a high de- 
gree the protest and the feeling of labor. 
That it adequately speaks for labor may 
not be true, but it sets forth as perhaps 
no government document ever has done 
before the essential claims and the in- 
dignant protest of a class that feels it- 
self consistently and habitually the vic- 
tim of oppression. 

It is not strange that the report at- 
tacks capital with a sweep of statement 
that is not concerned with questions of 
minor accuracy, nor that it finds easy 
excuse for what the employer commis- 
sioners call the “sins” of labor, which 
in the summary of conclusions and rec- 
ommendations it dismisses in a single 
paragraph with the comforting assur- 
ance that they are “inevitable in any 
democratic organization.” 

Judging from the frenzied editorials 
that have appeared in the papers, espe- 
cially in New York city, the Manly re- 
port might be expected to recommend 
the slaughter of the rich and the divi- 
sion of their property among the poor. 
The report does propose an inheritance 
tax, to be sure, and suggests that it be 
made 100 per cent on all property above 
a fixed maximum. It is that beggarly 
maximum that wrings tears of anguish 
from stand-pat newspaperdom. It is 
proposed that the amount of property 
which an individual may pass on to his 
descendants be limited to one million 
dollars ! 

When Andrew- Carnegie some years 
back made a similar proposal to that now 
made by Walsh and the labor men, the 
editorial exponents of capital viewed it 
as an amiable eccentricity. Now they 
are aroused. “Plague take those fel- 
lows,” they fume, “they actually mean it. 
They haven’t got a million dollars.” 

The Manly report also. proposes the 
full and complete organization of labor. 
For the protection of the right to organ- 
ize and of all other rights under the sun 
other than those of property, it proposes, 
to paraphrase the language of one of the 
“supplementary statements,” more and 
more and still more legislation. We shall 
examine some of these proposals later. 


The Commons Report 


The Commons report is not so easily 
classified as the Manly report. It is not 


the voice of a group or class, and, comi 
from one representing the public, 

is in character. It is the one report th 
seems to be the product of careful thi 
ing, although it must be conceded th 
it bears evidence in some respects, as do 
all the other reports, of hasty prepara- 
tion. Where such evidences appear the 
report makes itself a target for criti 
cism. It is a well-known fact that all th 
reports were written under great pre 
sure for time in the closing days of the 
commission’s life. 

Following the final hearing in Wash 
ington, the commission met in Chicago 
to consider. and draft its findings in mid 
July, scarcely more than a month before 
it went out of existence. 


The Commons report will also be dial 
cussed separately. It is sufficient at this 
time to state that it differs from the 
Manly report far more in method than 
in ultimate purpose. The Commons re- 
port outlines a scheme for a department 
of government, state and national, that 
would administer all labor laws, make 
provision for the voluntary arbitra- 
tion of industrial disputes, and make 
investigations into labor conditions and 
social conditions surrounding wage- 
earners. 


Where the Industrial Relations Com- 
mission could make inadequate investi- 
gation or none at all, because of lack of 
staff or limited time, the commission 
proposed by the Commons report would 
have full opportunity to obtain the es- 
sential facts, because of its permanent 
character. Instead, therefore, of pro- 
posing detailed and specific legislation 
covering the entire field of industrial 
relations, Professor Commons suggests 
such immediate legislation as the facts 
now available seem to him to warrant, 
and the establishment of machinery for 
obtaining facts not now in hand as the 
basis for further action. 


The Employers Report 


Unlike the two main reports, the re- 
port of the employer commissioners does 
not need extensive separate discussion. 
They subscribe to the views of the Com- 
mons report for the most part on the 
larger issues. Their separate report is 
written almost exclusively to express 
their dissent from the Manly report, and 
as it gives their views briefly and clearly 
on a single subject it may be discussed 
sufficiently here, without giving it ex- 
tended or separate treatment. 

The employer commissioners charac- 


terize the Manly report as “too mani- 
festly partisan and unfair” to receive 
their endorsement. 

“We find,” says the report, “that Mr. 


Manly’s report places practically all the re- 
sponsibility for the causes of industrial 
unrest at the doors of one side, forgetting 
that both sides to the issues are human, 
and, being human, are guilty of their fullest 
share of wrong-doing and are alike re- 
sponsible in greater or lesser degree for 
the cause of industrial unrest” (Page 411). 
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To supply this omission in the Manly 
report, the employers turn their atten- 
tion to the unions. Before doing so, 
however, they give evidence that their 
conception of their duties is no narrow 
ene, in marked contrast to the spirit of 
the Manly report, by freely admitting 
that employers, too, have many things 
to answer for. Indeed, their terse sum- 
mary of the things of which, during the 
course of their investigations, they have 
found employers of labor to be guilty, 
constitutes as stirring and severe an in- 
dictment as can be found in any of the 
reports. To quote: 


“Despite the fact that we have been ap- 
pointed to represent, on this commission, 
the employers of the nation, we are free 
to admit that the investigations made by 
the commission and the testimony brought 
forth at our public hearings, have made it 
plain that employers, some of them, have 
been guilty of much wrong doing, and have 
caused the workers to have their fullest 
_share of grievances against many employ- 
ers. 


“There has been an abundance of testi- 
mony submitted to prove to our satisfac- 
tion that some employers have resorted to 
questionable methods to prevent their work- 
ers from organizing in their own self-inter- 
est; that they have attempted to defeat de- 
mocracy by more or less successfully con- 
trolling courts and legislatures; that some 
of them have exploited women and children 
and unorganized workers; that some have 
resorted to all sorts of methods to prevent 
the enactment of remedial industrial legis- 
lation; that some have employed gun- 
men in strikes who were disreputable 
characters, and who assaulted  inno- 
cent people and committed other crimes 
most reprehensible in character; that some 
have paid lower wages than competitive 
conditions warranted, worked their people 
long hours and under insanitary and dan- 
gerous conditions; that some have exploit- 
ed prison labor at the expense of free 
labor; that some have been contract break- 
ers with labor; that some have at times 
attempted, through the authorities, to sup- 
press free speech and the right of peaceful 
assembly and that some have deliberately, 
for selfish ends, bribed representatives of 
labor. All these things, we find, tend to 
produce industrial unrest, with all its con- 
sequent and far-reaching ills. 

“There is, therefore, no gainsaying the 
fact that labor has had many grievances, 
and that it is thoroughly justified in organ- 
izing and in spreading organization in order 
better to protect itself against exploitation 
and oppression.” 


Growth of Unions 

After stating that there are also en- 
lightened and progressive policies among 
employers to offset these evil ones, the 
report points out that the organization 
of labor is proceeding very slowly, esti- 
mating that only 16 per cent of the 
wage-earners of the country belong to 
trade unions. The opposition of employ- 
ers has had something to do with this 
slow growth, they assert, and one reason 


for such opposition they find in the evil 
practices of unions. Those specifically 
pointed out are sympathetic strikes, 
jurisdictional disputes, labor union poli- 
tics, contract breaking, restriction of 
output, prohibition of the use of non- 
union made tools and materials, closed 
shop, contests for supremacy between 
rival unions, acts of violence against 
non-union workers and the properties 
of employers, and apprenticeship rules. 

A perusal of the facts presented to 
sustain these charges must be disap- 
pointing to those who would find in them 
ammunition to be used against the 
unions. Many of the charges are dis- 
cussed in a single paragraph, with no 
facts whatever offered in their support. 
The charges receiving more than a para- 
graph of discussion are those involving 
jurisdiction, contract-breaking, restric- 
tion of output, closed shop, and violence. 

It was probably assumed that jurisdic- 
tional disputes are too well known to re- 
quire extended discussion or illustra- 
tion. The fact also that it was possible 
to quote Samuel Gompers in condemna- 
tion of them left little more for the 
commissioners to do. 


The discussion of the charge that 
unions restrict output is found on exam- 
ination to deal almost exclusively with 
the well-known fact of organized labor’s 
opposition to what is known as scientific 
management. The closed-shop issue is 
discussed for the purpose of explaining 
the employers’ objection to it. They do 
not feel, the report states, that they 
should compel a workman to join an or- 
ganization of any kind against his will. 
When an employer has signed a closed- 
shop agreement, however, the report 
holds that the non-union worker has no 
grievance if he is refused a job. 

The other two counts against the 
unions to which more than a paragraph 
of discussion is given by the employer 
commissioners are the two that were 
emphasized by Commissioner Weinstock 
during the public hearings—contract- 
breaking and violence. Only two bits of 
evidence are cited to support the charge 
of contract-breaking, and both of these 
concern the same union. One is a letter 
by a former district officer of the miners’ 
union published in the official journal of 
that organization, which deplores local 
strikes in violation of agreement. The 
other is a letter from an association of 
coal operators in Pennslyvania to an 
official of the union in which many vio- 
lations of the contract are alleged to 
have occurred. The report adds, how- 
ever, that “numerous other illustrations 
could be given from the records of the 
commission.” 


The section relating to violence covers 
seven pages and is devoted to the dyna- 
mite campaign of the structural iron 
workers and to testimony, before the 
commission of Police Commissioner 
Woods of New York city regarding vio- 
lence during the garment workers’ strike 
in 1910. 

It is not intended here to deny that 
much could be made of some of these 
charges against the unions. The note- 
worthy thing is that the presentation of 
the charges by the employer commis- 
sioners is not impressive nor does it 
show what these commissioners alleged 
at the outset—that “both sides of the 
issue are alike responsible in 
greater or lesser degree for the causes 
of industrial unrest.” 

The report expresses the opinion that 
“organized labor will never come into 
its own” until it rids itself of the evils 
cited. Its two legitimate weapons are 
declared to be the strike and the primary 
boycott. Faith is expressed “in the 
honesty of purpose, in the fairness of 
spirit, and in the law-abiding character 
of the American worker.” The way to 
eliminate the evils on both sides, it is 
prescribed, is for the employers and em- 
ployes to be strongly organized and to 
respect each other’s rights. 


“The hope is expressed,’ the report 
concludes, “that employers will strive to 
work with rather than against intelligent 
labor representatives in aiding .. . 
to lessen industrial unrest and to still 
further improve the condition of wage- 
earners and their dependents.” 


The Major Reports 


Here then are the three reports. One 
is unequivocal and outspoken in its es- 
pousal of the labor side of the controy- 
ersy. It refuses to consider any faets 
that inimate employers in resisting the 
demands of labor, and it declines to give 
any weight to any criticisms of labor or- 
ganizations. 

The second, the employers report, 
much broader in spirit, admits the ex- 
istence of many wrongs on their side of 
the controversy, but is hopelessly weak 
in facts and is devoted largely to an in- 
dictment of the labor unions. 

The third, recognizing the existence 
of an inevitable struggle, does not con- 
cern itself with blame, but attempts to 
suggest machinery of adjustment both 
through private agencies and govern- 
mental action. 

The detailed recommendations of the 
major reports receive attention in the 
articles that follow. The Commons re- 
port will be reviewed and discussed in 
the issue of January 1, 1916. 


HERE are those who will love 

the Manly report of the United 

States Commission on Industrial 

Relations on’ account of the 
enemies it has made. Seldom, if ever, 
has a government document called forth 
Opposition so unanimous and bitter from 
the reactionary and labor-hating press. 
To be sure, it has been condemned also 
in many quarters where reaction is not 
the dominant note and where specific 
grounds are offered, but the first impres- 
sion gained on scanning the horizon the 
day after publicity was given to it, was 
that the defenders of special privilege 
were after it in full cry. 

“Plain ordinary robbery” was the cap- 
tion over an editorial in the New York 
Sun. “It is superfluous to characterize 
this frank project of confiscation,” said 
the New York Times. “Will the Eng- 
lish language be enriched by the verb ‘to 
Walsh?” “If Mr. Walsh had set out,” 
said the Philadelphia Jnquirer, “with the 
determination to set himself down as an 
ass, he could not have succeeded better 
than he has done from the very begin- 
ning of the investigation he has direct- 
ed.” American Industries found relief 
in attacking the testimony of the mothers 
of babies killed at Ludlow. 

From these brief extracts it will readi- 
ly be inferred by many without further 
inquiry that the Manly report is one of 
great value and they will be right. Never 
before has any agency of the federal gov- 
ernment issued a pronouncement that so 
breathed the spirit and the bitter resent- 
ment of organized labor. Not only has 
it been officially endorsed by the two 
million members of the American Fed- 
eration of Labor, but the great rail- 
toad brotherhoods have accepted it and 
it has been joyfully received by the 
spokesmen of the I. W. W. The fact in 
itself that it has been hailed with unanim- 
ity of feeling by the leaders of differ- 
ent labor groups that in method and 
philosophy are opposed, gives it vast im- 
portance. 

Another distinctive feature is the 
vigor and feeling which mark its pages. 
There is none of the colorless, on-the- 
fence style that characterizes too many 
government reports, but the hot indig- 
nation that animated the author and en- 
livened his pen is apparent. The result, 
as the excerpts published in the follow- 
ing pages ‘show, is an intensely readable 
document. 

If this report could be treated as if it 
were an extended editorial in the labor 
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THE MANLY REPORT 


I 
An Editorial Review 


press it would be easy to approach its 
main findings without searching criti- 
cism, for its classification of the causes 
of unrest are logical and true. Its gen- 
eralizations on the relation of employer 
to employe and the status of workers 
before the law are such as will in the 
large commend themselves to students 
of the labor problem, and the recommen- 
dations are as a whole neither so origin- 
al nor are they so fantastic as news- 
paper critics would have us believe. 

The Manly report is not an editorial, 
however, nor is it to be judged by jour- 
nalistic standards. The commission had 
twenty-two months to formulate its con- 
clusions and it should not have found it 
necessary to worry about press-day. Its 
responsibilities, furthermore, were great- 
er than those of any editor—and there 
is nothing light about the responsibility 
of editors of integrity—for it had an 
assignment from all the people of the 
United States, not from any single ele- 
ment of the population, and it was under 
the most solemn of obligations to dis- 
cover the exact truth with regard to in- 
dustrial relations and to report all the 
truth discovered, without regard to its 
effect, political or industrial. 


The Basis of Fact 


Viewed from this point the Manly re- 
port is substantially lacking. It is not 
sufficient that its findings should sound 
like truth, nor that its statements should 
approximate truth. To be of lasting 
value the report should carry on its very 
face conviction of the validity and suf- 
ficiency of its facts. 

It is suggestive of anything but care- 
ful research when figures of tremendous 
importance are placed before the reader 
without a word to indicate where or 
how they were compiled or who is re- 
sponsible for them. Illustrative of the 
method of the report in dealing with 
facts is its very first division given over 
to a discussion of what it designates as 
one of the three chief questions commit- 
ted to it by Congress, “fundamental in 
character and of broad scope’’—the di- 
vision entitled Labor Conditions in the 
Principal Industries. 

Figures and statements of importance 
are quoted from the Immigration Com- 
mission of 1912, reports of the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau, the Bureau of Education, 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics and the 
Public Land Commission. On pages 9, 
11, 12, and 14, sweeping statements arc 
made without citation of sources. Only 


once is a statement offered as based on 
the work of the commission itseli. On 
page 10, we are told that “it is certain 
that at least one-third and possibly one- 
half of the families of wage-earners 
employed in manufacturing and mining 
earn in the course of a year less than 
enough to support them in anything like 
a comfortable and decent condition.” 
The authority on which this nation-wide 
statement is based is the unpublished 
report of a single investigator of the 
commission, who in the twenty-two 
months of the commission’s life was as- 
signed to several other subjects besides 
this one which would have engrossed a 
dozen men for that period. 

The second chief division, Existing 
Relations between Employers and Em- 
ployes, is a discussion of the complexi- 
ties that arise under the absentee owner- 
ship characteristic of modern corpora- 
tions. It deals with conditions known 
first-hand to members of the commission, 
and with respect to which they are them- 
selves competent witnesses. 

In the third chief division discussing 
the Causes of Industrial Unrest, this 
failure to indicate second-hand authority, 
or the method of the commission itself 
in ascertaining facts, is repeated. Tig- 
ures are presented that purport to show 
average wages paid to men and women 
in the United States and the amount of 
unemployment in the whole country. 
Yet in neither case are there existing 
statistics based upon authoritative in- 
vestigations on which to build these gen- 
eralizations. Localities that are not com- 
parable because of differences in size, 
industries and political conditions are 
grouped together as if they were of the 
same character, and general statements 
are made of them which could not pos- 
sibly be true of all. 

At other points the authors shift the 
responsibility with a comprehensive “it 
is charged by labor,” despite the fact 
that “labor” is not a united whole speak- 
ing with one voice and despite even the 
fact that there are organized workers, 
unmentioned by Mr. Manly, who oppose 
and condemn the American Federation 
of Labor. 

Of the four causes of industrial unrest 
discussed, forty-one pages are devoted to 
the subject of the denial of justice, or 
more than to the three other causes com- 
bined. Nowhere do the limitations of 
the report stand out more prominently 
than in this seetion. Not only because 
the space and position accorded it in- 
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dicate that it is put forward as the most 
important original contribution by the 
drafters of the report but because the 
record was available and it would have 
been easy to get the whole truth, a 
somewhat more detailed analysis is in 
order. 


Twelve charges or complaints are dis- 
cussed. Five of them are backed up 
with an array of facts sufficient to carry 
conviction. Five are not so fortified and 
consequently the discussion of them is 
inadequate and unconvincing. One 
charge the report dismisses as of small 
consequence. 


Unconstitutional Laws 


The second charge in the list demands 
special attention. This is the charge 
that after necessary laws have been pass- 
ed they are “in a large part nullified by 
the courts, either upon technicalities . . 
or thrown out on the broad ground of 
unconstitutionality.” This charge is of 
particular importance in view of the 
recommendation which grows out of it, 
that the courts shall be forbidden here- 
after to declare legislative acts uncon- 
stitutional. 


“The wide range of the labor laws de- 
clared unconstitutional,” says the report 
in support of this charge, ““may be seen 
from the following list. . . .” Then 
follows a list of fourteen different labor 
laws with citations to cases that have de- 
clared them unconstitutional. The in- 
ference which will be drawn by nine out 
of ten readers of the report is that laws 
of this character are everywhere invalid 
in the United States; and that inference 
will not be lessened by the fact that the 
list of cases cited includes only decisions 
which would support that view while 
favorable decisions are omitted as well 
as decisions reversing some of those 
cited in the report. 


In the case of three or four of the 
fourteen kinds of legislation named the 
report correctly gives the impression 
that they have been uniformly held in- 
valid. As to the others an incorrect im- 
pression is given through the citation of 
cases that have no bearing on the sub- 
ject, or that have been practically over- 
ruled by the decisions of other courts or 
that have been actually reversed by the 
very court that rendered the adverse 
decision cited. And although some of 
these reversing opinions that open the 
way for legislation are very famous 
cases, the report overlooks them. 

An Indiana case is brought forward 
as evidence of the invalidity of anti- 
blacklist laws. Later cases of an oppo- 
site tenor are ignored. A decision of 
the United States District Court of In- 
diana in 1881 is relied on to prove the 
invalidity of laws for the protection of 
employes as voters (U. S. vs. Amsden, 
10 Bissell 283). This was a case in- 
volving a Negro and the fifteenth amend- 
ment and had no bearing whatever on 


the laws of thirty-nine states which to- 
day protect the rights of employes as 
voters. 

One decision adverse to laws fixing 
wages on public works is produced 
(Street vs. Varney Electrical Supply Co., 
160 Indiana 338) decided in 1903. In 


.the same year the reverse principle was 


established by the United States Supreme 
Court (Atkin vs. Kansas, 191 U. S. 207) 
and the decision of many state courts 
since that time, including a notable 
series of cases in New York (Clark vs. 
State, 142 N. Y. 101; Ryan vs. City of 
NSS Yon 177 SN. Y. 271 People, ete: vs: 
Metz, 193 N. Y. 148) have definitely es- 
tablished the right of the states to fix 
standards of employment for municipali- 
ties. 


As to laws regulating the weighing of 
coal at mines, the report cites the Su- 
preme Court of Illinois in a case decided 
in 1896, two inferior courts and the Su- 
preme Court of Colorado in an opinion 
on a bill and not on a law, to show that 
such laws are invalid. It does not tell 
that since 1892 such a law has been con- 
stitutional in West Virginia (State zs. 
Peel Splint Coal Co., 36 W. Va. 802) 
nor that it has been upheld in Arkansas 
in a case that went to the Supreme Court 
of the United States and was there up- 
held in 1909 (McLean ws. State of Ar- 
kansas, 211 U. S. 539). 


So with laws fixing the time of pay- 
ment of wages. The report cites some 
adverse decisions and wholly overlooks 
later and favorable decisions. It de- 
pends upon a case decided in Pennsyl- 
vania,in 1886 and a later one in Texas, 
to show the invalidity of laws against 
the payment of scrip, and disregards 
favorable decisions in South Carolina, 
Arkansas, Washington, West Virginia 
and in the Supreme Court of the United 
States (Knoxville Iron Co. vs. Harbison, 
LSSNULES.)13))% 


Most deserving of rebuke is the cita- 
tion of cases with respect to laws regu- 
lating hours of labor. Two cases are 
cited which were unfavorable to such 
laws applying to women, in Illinois and 
in New York. Few labor cases are more 
widely known than the later decisions in 
which the Supreme Court of Illinois and 
the Court of Appeals of New York re- 
versed their earlier and unfavorable de- 
cisions. Moreover, everyone who knows 
anything about labor decisions knows of 
the Muller case in Oregon which went 
to the United States Supreme Court and 
definitely established the power of the 
state to legislate regarding women’s 
hours. But none of these cases are cited 
in the Manly report. 

As to the attitude of the courts on 
laws regulating hours for men the re- 
port cites the New York bakers’ case 
before the United States Supreme Court, 
but does not mention the case of the 
Utah miners before the same court where 
a favorable decision was rendered (Hol- 


_have upheld general 
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den vs. Hardy, 169 U. S. 366). It cites 
also a Colorado case (in re Morgan, 26 
Col. 415) which invalidated an eight- 
hour law for miners in 1896 in spite of 
the decision of the United States Su- 
preme Court and that of Utah (State 
vs. Holden, 14 Utah 71) both of which 
antedated the Colorado case. 

Since 1896, when the Colorado case 
was decided, there have been favorable 
decisions on similar laws by the Supreme 
Courts of Nevada, Missouri, Montana . 
and California. More recently the Su- 
preme Courts of Oregon and Mississippi 
laws restricting 
hours of labor for men. None of these 
cases are mentioned in the Manly report. 

This analysis is no attempt to argue 
that labor and these four commissioners 
are wrong in offering as one of the chief 
grievances and causes of unrest the tend- 
ency of the courts to declare progressive 
laws unconstitutional. The analysis 
shows rather that the authors of the re- 
port disregarded history in compiling 
their cases and so overreached the mark. 
The courts have been slow, reactionary 
at times and have at times given evi- 
dence that they held to “an ‘economic 
theory which a large part of the country 
does not entertain,’ as Mr. Justice 
Holmes once pointed out, and as quoted 
in the Manly report. But it does not 
contribute to clear thinking to charge the 
courts with errors twenty years old 
which the courts themselves have ac- 
knowledged and corrected. 


Facts Omitted 


The absence of some facts that might 
have been expected in this report is in 
a way as impressive as the faulty pres- 
entation of what is included. For ex- 
ample, no inquiry of any moment was 
made into working conditions in Ameri- 
can industries. The question of hours of 
labor was almost wholly overlooked, ac- 
cident prevention and the administration 
of law received scant attention. 

The organization of labor is recom- 
mended, but no basis is laid for a better, 
broader or more intelligent labor move- 
ment. Hailed as the greatest social fac- 
tor for industrial betterment and there- 
fore the greatest force for general social 
advance, the commissioners who signed 
the Manly report had no word of sug- 
gestion either for strengthening the ad- 
mirable elements or eliminating the 
abuses of this movement of such vital 
consequence. 

State and national labor organizations 
regularly use repressive measures with 
militant and protesting groups in their 
membership, but toward leaders who are 
regular supporters of the administration, 
even though charged with methods as ob- 
jectionable as any in the old-time politi- 
cal machine, they maintain an attitude 
of complaisance. The history of Law- 
rence and Paterson is, of course, the his- 
tory of the failure of craft organizations 
no less than of the employers to recog- 
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nize the rights of the unskilled. In all 
this, as well as in the treatment of the 
abuses cited in the employers’ report and 
such as were brought out at the hear- 
ings in San Francisco and elsewhere, the 
Manly report refuses to face fairly and 
squarely the defects of the labor unions. 

To say that unionism’s shortcomings 
are those common to democracy and are 
therefore self-eradicating is to side-step 
the issue. Complete democracy does not 
exist anywhere and it is nowhere more 
conspicuously lacking that in some of the 
unions. If this were not true, however, 
evils would not eradicate themselves. 
The important thing is that under any 
considerable degree of democracy it is 
possible to get rid of evils, if they are 
talked about enough. But talking about 
them is exactly what the Manly report 
refused to do. 

The report fails altogether to discuss 
conditions under the control of the great- 
est employer of labor in America, the 
United States government. The omission 
is the more noticeable in view of the 
recommendation of government own- 
ership of telegraph and telephone lines 
which the report advances as a remedy 
for bad conditions of employment. 

Government ownership may provide 
relief for consumers, but labor may well 
be suspicious until shown that the gov- 
ernment intends to do better than private 
employers. The “gag” rules of 1902 and 
1910 that denied to employes of the gov- 
ernment all right of appeal except 
through the heads of their own .depart- 
ments, the departmental order issued a 
few years ago forbidding postal employes 
to affiliate themselves with other organi- 
zations of wage-earners, the recent simi- 
lar order of the Chicago School Board, 
the refusal of a former mayor of New 
York even to listen to the grievances of 
the garbage collectors and his whole- 
sale discharge of -them when they struck 
—all these, together with the low wages 
and bad conditions in the post office de- 
partment, the inadequate federal com- 
pensation law, the failure of Congress 
to pass a better one and the absence of 
retirement funds or other insurance fea- 
tures in government service, emphasize 
the need of a thorough investigation of 
conditions in government employment. 
If government ownership is offered as a 
remedy for low standards of private em- 
ployers, there should be some evidence 
afforded that the government intends to 
raise its own standards. 


Recommendations 


In the recommendations are further 
evidences of the same slap-dash methods 
that go so far to invalidate the presenta- 
tion of facts and which burden them 
both with a heavy load of inconsistencies. 
In many different ways, for example, the 
impression is given that the only remedy 
that amounts to anything is economic 
action—that is, organization and strikes. 
The impression gained is that legislation. 


‘to say the least, is of doubtful value. 


On page 144, it is clearly stated that “at 
the very basis of the workers’ contention 
lies the realization that working condi- 
tions can be tmproved only by strikes,” 
(Italics ours); after which unequivocal 
statement, the report presents a most be- 
wildering mass of legislative proposals 
to improve labor conditions. 


The only important reference to the 
administration, either of existing laws, 
or of those recommended, seems to dis- 
miss the subject as.of small moment. 
With the widespread attention that the 
subject is now receiving from labor and 
employers alike, the report intimates that 
the violation of labor laws is a grievance 
of minor importance and casually leaves 
the whole subject with the remark that 
administration “is likely to reach a satis- 


factory stage before long.” 


Elsewhere the report states that every 
year industrial accidents are the cause of 
35,000 fatalities in the United States and 
700,000 serious injuries. Mr. Manly 
does not conceive of this slaughter as an 
“act of God.” With the Triangle and 
Williamsburg fires in mind, with Cherry 
and Monongah and the other great mine 
disasters in retrospect, can anyone de- 
fend the contention that bad administra- 
tion of the law had nothing to do with 
these disasters? 


Turning to specific recommendations, 
there is the proposal relating to the 
breaking-up of union activity by the dis- 
charge of union men. The remedy sug- 
gested in the report is the enactment of 
a law prohibiting an employer from dis- 
charging a man for that reason, in spite 
of the fact brought out on dnother 
page of the Manly report as one of the 
cases of the “denial of justice” to labor, 
that the Supreme Court has declared 
such laws unconstitutional; and, more 
important, that as a practical remedy, 
the law has’ proven itself a failure. 

More serious is the failure to grapple 
adequately with the question of personal 
rights. The report truthfully states that 
there have been numerous instances of 
denial of free speech, free press and the 
privilege of the writ of habeas corpus. 
As a remedy it proposes the enactment 
of statutes and the amending of constitu- 
tions so as specifically to guarantee these 
rights. But they are guaranteed now in 
the constitution of practically every state. 
It is true that fundamental laws have 
been notoriously and wickedly set at 
naught by the constituted authorities. 
A remedy must be found if constitution- 
al government is to endure, but it lies 
elsewhere than in the amendment of the 
violated constitutions’ by putting into 
them what is already there. 


The most radical legal proposal of the 
Manly report is undoubtedly the one that 
would take away from the courts the 
power to declare laws unconstitutional. 
In considering this recommendation, it 
should not be overlooked that it would 


not be considered radical in most of the 
other leading countries of the world. It 
would not even be necessary. In Great 
Britain, for example, no court reviews” 
the acts of Parliament. Indeed, the 
House of Lords, sitting as the highest 
court of the land, may have its rulings | 
upset by the enactment of a law. 

Neither in the United States one hun- 
dred years ago would the basic principle 
of the proposal have been thought radi- 
cal. Until Chief Justice Marshall assert-_ 
ed the right of the Supreme Court to de- 
clare laws of Congress unconstitutional, 
this function had not been generally ex- 
ercised. 


Judicial Review and the States 


Nevertheless, there is in the Manly 
proposal that same combination of sense 
and nonsense that goes so far to invali- 
date much of the report. The supremacy 
of Parliament in Great Britain, even 
though unaccompanied by disaster to the 
kingdom, does not constitute sufficient 
evidence to justify the Manly scheme. 
Neither does the theory that the power 
now exercised by the Supreme Court 
over acts of Congress is a usurpation of 
a function that never belonged to it. 

The fact that has been overlooked is 
that ours is a federal government under 
a written constitution; the proposal of 
the Manly report strikes at the heart of 
the federal system: The power of the 
Supreme Court over Congress could be 
withdrawn and the effect would be to 
give federal statutes the same unques- 
tioned force that acts of Parliament have 
in Great Britain. In the same way, the 
power of the state courts over the acts 
of the legislatures could be withdrawn 
without disaster. But unlike other pro- 
posals dealing with this subject the 
Manly report would prevent a review of 
state legislation by the Supreme Court 
of the United States. In the absence of 
any other reviewing authority, that 
would mean the end of the federal sys- 
tem. New Jersey could place an import 
duty on goods shipped from New York: 
Pennsylvania could pass ex post facto 
laws, California could declare war on 
Japan and Mississippi could re-establish 
slavery. 

At the outset of the commission’s 
work, the air was full of charges and 
countercharges. Labor organizations 
were denounced as users of dynamite, 
employers were excoriated for driving 
men to violence. The commission had 
been proposed in order that it might 
penetrate to the region of fact back of 
the outcry and recrimination and dis- 
cover for the people of the United 
States the underlying truth. The com- 
mission had an opportunity to provide 
the basis for an agitation that would 
lead to constructive results. Instead, the 
Manly report has provided in its findings 
a basis of truth,so mixed with error that 
it is unsafe and misleading. 

One thing this report has done—it has 
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set people to thinking. It has aroused 
irritated thoughts in some quarters; in 
others, thoughts that are pondering and 
) questioning. 

} It would be hard to overestimate the 
Bree ence of this accomplishment of 
ithe commission. With the same end in 
i'view THE Survey has interpreted each 
of its important hearings and in this is- 
sue has set forth the presentment of one 


group in the commission more fully than 
has any other publication in the United 


OUR main causes of unrest and, 
among remedies innumerable, four 
primary remedies are the outstand- 

ing contentions of the Manly re- 

port, signed by Chairman Walsh and the 
three labor members. Unjust distri- 
bution of wealth and income; unem- 
ployment and denial of opportunity to 
earn a living; denial of justice in the 
‘creation, adjudication, and administra- 
| tion of the law, and the denial to work- 
ing people of the right and opportunity 
| to form effective organizations, are the 
| four heads under which these commis- 
sioners group their answer to the ques- 
_ tion propounded by Congress when it 
directed the commission to discover and 
report on the “underlying causes of dis- 
satisfaction in the industrial situation.” 

Their recommendations and proposals 
‘designed to provide remedies are many 
and detailed, but four stand out from the 
others both as embodying what the sign- 
_ers of the report would probably regard 
-as their fundamental remedies, and as 
representing, with the exception of the 
first, radical departures from recognized 
and accepted lines of action. These 

remedies include the thoroughgoing or- 
- ganization of labor, the taxation of land 
“at its full rental value,” the withdrawal 
from the courts of the power to declare 
legislative acts unconstitutional, and the 
taxation of inheritances at rates graded 
progressively up to 100 per cent for any 
_ excess above $1,000,000. 

The meat of the Manly report is in 
the first ninety pages where the case 
against the employing interests are set 
- forth with clarity and vigor, and the con- 
dition of inequality that embitters the 

* spirit of labor and causes the unrest and 
_ struggle is eloquently portrayed. 

As a preliminary to the analysis of the 

four main causes of unrest comes a sum- 
_ ming-up in two fundamental proposi- 

tions. First, standards of living that 
_ have been achieved by the workers: 
“The crux of the question is, Have the 


States. Indeed, if one had to choose be- 
tween an investigation of the facts un- 
derlying industrial unrest and this stimu- 
lation of public thought, a strong brief 
could be made for following the latter 
course. But no such choice between al- 
ternatives was required of the commis- 
sion. Both lines of action were open. 
What it has accomplished in this di- 
rection, however praiseworthy, serves 
nevertheless to bring out more conspicu- 
ously its failure to provide a sufficient 
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II 


Summary of findings subscribed to by Commissioners 
Walsh, Lennon, O’Connell and Garretson 


workers received a fair share of the 
enormous increase in wealth which has 
taken place in this country, during the 
period, as a result largely of their labors? 
The answer is emphatically—No!” 


and second: 


“The crux of the whole question of in- 
dustrial relations is, Shall the workers for 
the protection of their interest be organ- 
ized and represented collectively by their 
chosen delegates, even as the stockholders 
are represented by their directors and by 
the various grades of executive officials and 
bosses?” 


The answer implied by Mr. Manly, 
though not stated in exactly these words, 
is emphatically, Yes. 

There are some preliminary statements 
in defense of these propositions, but they 
are more fully developed in the discus- 
sion of the four main causes of unrest, 
which have already been set down and 
which may now be considered in order. 


Unjust Distribution of Wealth 


“The conviction that the wealth of the 
country and the income which is produced 
through the toil of the workers is distribut- 
ed without regard to any standards of jus- 
tice, is as widespread as it is deep-seated. 
It is found among all classes of workers 
and takes every form from the dumb re- 
sentment of the day laborer, who, at the end 
of a week’s back-breaking toil, finds that 
he has less than enough to feed his family, 
while others who have done nothing live 
in ease, to the elaborate philosophy of the 
‘soap-box orator, who can quote statistics 
unendingly to demonstrate his contentions.” 


A few of the workers in the most 
highly skilled trades get salaries as high 
as $2,000 a year, but these are a mere 
handful. Of the great mass of workers 
who are not so fortunate the report says: 


“Between one-fourth and one-third of 
the male workers 18 years of age and over, 
in factories and mines, earn less than $10 
per week; from two-thirds to three-fourths 
earn less than $15 and only about one- 
tenth earn more than $20 a week. This 
does not take into consideration lost work- 
ing time for any cause. 

“Next are the women, the most porten- 
tously growing factor in the labor force, 
whose wages are important, not only for 
their own support or as the supplement of 
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basis of fact on which a structure of 
common thinking can rear itself. It is 
important not only that people should 
think but that they should think clearly 
and with none of the elements necessary 
for a wise conclusion lacking. With all 
these elements present there can be no 
guarantee of wisdom in ultimate de- 
cisions. With some of them absent and 
others confused, how much greater is the 
danger that conclusions and policies will 
be not only unwise but futile. 


fathers 


their 

through the 
in a rapidly ex- 
tending field, they threaten the whole basis 


earnings of 
but because, 


the meager 
and husbands, 
force of competition, 


of the wage scale. From two-thirds to 
three-fourths of the women workers in fac- 
tories, stores and laundries, and in indus- 
trial occupations generally, work at wages 
of less than $8 a week. Approximately 
one-fifth earn less than $4 and nearly one- 
half earn less than $6 a week.” 


“Six dollars a week,’ philosophizes Mr. 
Manly, “what does it mean to many? Three 
theater tickets, gasoline for the week, or 
the price of a dinner for two; a pair of 
shoes, three pairs of gloves, or the cost of 
an evening at bridge. 

“To the girl, it means that every penny 
must be counted, every normal desire 
stifled, and each basic necessity of life 
barely satisfied by the sacrifice of some 
other necessity. If more food must be had 
than is given with fifteen-cent dinners, it 
must be bought with what should go for 
clothes; if there is need for a new waist 
to replace the old one at which the fore- 
woman has glanced reproachfully or at 
which the girls have giggled, there can be 
no lunches for a week and dinners must 
cost five cents less a day. 

“Always, too, the room must be paid for, 
and back of it lies the certainty that with 
the slack seasons will come lay-offs and 
discharges. If the breaking-point has come 
and she must have some amusement, where 
can it come from? Surely not out of $6 
a week, 

“This is the ‘condition at one end of the 
social scale. What is at the other? 
Massed in millions are fortunes 
of a size never before dreamed of, 
whose very owners do not know the 
extent, nor without the aid of an intelligent 
clerk, even the sources, of their incomes. 
Incapable of being spent in any legitimate 
manner, these fortunes are burdens, which 
can only be squandered, hoarded, or put 
into so-called ‘benefactions’ which for the 
most part constitute a menace to the state, 
or put back into the industrialumachine to 
pile up ever-increasing mountains of gold.” 


If these enormous fortunes were the 
reward for service performed there 
could be little criticism of them, the re- 
port intimates, but as a matter of fact 
most of them have been inherited, and 
no adequate service or none at all has 
been rendered. The report denounces 

[Continued on page 326.] 


The father of this 
family died of 
starvation—he was 
found dead on the 


ground near his 
shack, Mexico City 
(right) 


FTER conducting relief work for 
A several months in Mexico, in 
response to an appeal from the 
people of that country, the 
American Red Cross has recently with- 
drawn at the request of General Car- 
ranza. This request came just at a time 
when increased relief funds were avail- 
able from the American public, includ- 
ing a special appropriation from the 
Rockefeller Foundation. 

This request came with assurance 
from the Mexican government that ade- 
quate plans for the relief of suffering 
were being carried out and that the Red 
Cross was no longer needed. 

In the middle of October when the 
Red Cross agent, Charles J. O’Connor, 
left Mexico City, however, he felt that 
the situation was serious. He had found 
that the official record of burials in one 
cemetery in the early part of August 
gave starvation as the cause of 8 per 
cent of the deaths—and this was proba- 
bly much too low. 
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Boy swollen with 
dropsy resulting 
from lack of food 
or eating weeds, 
Mexico City (left) 


Line of appli- 
cants at thé relief 
station of the 
American Red 
Cross in a suburb 
of Mexico City 
(center, upper ptc- 
ture) 


How the lack of food—with the help 
of typhus—has swelled the death-rate 
may be gathered from the deaths in the 
federal district, which, as in the case 
of the District of Columbia, includes the 
capital. In early October the daily 
number of deaths was about 300 in a 
population of about 700,000. The normal 
number used to be 81, or a death-rate of 
about 40. The death-rate in early Octo- 
ber was thus in the neighborhood of 150 
to 160, or ten times that of New York 
city. : 

Conservative estimates place the num- 
ber of people living on charity in some 
form as at least 100,000 and probably 
as high as 200,000. Money of the con- 
stitutionalist government was worth only 
a small part of its face value, $15,000 
being equal to about $1,000 of United 
States currency. A small loaf of bread 
—a little more than a pound in weight— 
sold for $1, a larger loaf for $2 anda 
cake of soap for $1. Yet wages were 
paid on substantially the old values—a 


In- 


laborer receiving about $1 a day. 
dustry was paralyzed and even where 
jobs could be had it was not surprising 
that men refused to work at such a wage. 

The foresight of Americans and other 
foreigners had led them to buy large 
supplies of corn and beans last January. 
These they used for their families and 
employes, selling small quantities to the 
latter at a low price. But for this fore- 
handed action, many office clerks, store 
salesmen and factory operatives would 
have starved. Some employers kept 
their employes on their payrolls at much 
sacrifice. 

When the Red Cross agent went from 
Vera Cruz to Mexico City it was some 
weeks before supplies could be brought 
in because of the fighting lines around 
the city. For the early Red Cross relief, 
$18,000 was available. With a large part 
of this money a supply of “chick pea” 
was purchased. This vegetable is not 
eaten very much in Mexico, but is ex- 
ported to Spain where it is known as 
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With this supply, which the 
owner had not been able to export, and 
with some meat and vegetables, a soup 
was prepared for distribution through 
eight stations in various parts of the 
city and four in the suburbs. 

There were special advantages in pro- 


garbanza. 


viding this soup cooked. Many people 
would not have been able to cook it be- 
cause of the high price of charcoal; 
those who were improvident would 
probably have sold the raw food; and in 
most cases it was much better cooked 
than if the people had done it themselves. 
About 30,000 litres of soup were dis- 
tributed daily to 15,000 families, who 
thus received nearly enough to keep them 


alive. 


From all groups in the community the 
Red Cross received splendid co-opera- 
tion. 
vestigators from clubs, churches, the 
foreign colonies and various sorts of 
organizations, rendered efficient service. 
The applications of about 27,000 families 


As many as 1,000 volunteer in-. 


Woman applying 
at the American 
Red Cross head- 
quarters, taking a 
dead cat home to 
cook as one might 
a chicken (right) 


“Vivienda,’ where 
the first death from 
starvation was re- 
ported to the 
American Red 
Cross last July 
(center, lower pic- 
ture) 


were approved and about 14,000 applica- 
tions were pending. A rough canvass in- 
dicated that probably 150,000 people 
needed relief.. Bare subsistence for such 
a number was estimated to cost from 
$30,000 to $40,000 a month. 

Cordial relations were early estab- 
lished with the International Charity 
Committee, organized by foreign resi- 
dents representing seventeen nationali- 
ties. The method of this committee was 
to sell food at low cost, but it had dif- 
ficulty in securing supplies. It was asked 
by the constitutionalist government to 
discontinue its work about the time the 
same request was made to the Red 
Cross. 

The relief work of the Mexican goy- 
ernment was well planned, but it was 
not adequately supported. It provided, 
among other things, for the sale of food 
at low prices from government stores 
which were opened in various parts of 
the city. For lack of supplies these 
sometimes closed, however, within a few 
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A family of chil- 
dren found in a 
suburb of Mexico 
City in desperate 
condition; saved 
from starvation by 
the American Red 
Cross (left) 


days aiter they opened or had for sale 
only part of the articles advertised. Not 
only was there difficulty in getting sup- 
plies from outside the city but the poor 
often did not have the money to buy 
even at the low price. 

At the time of the request to with- 
draw, the Red Cross, after a period of 
uncertainty as to whether funds would 
be supplied by the American people, was 
planning a renewal of its work on a 
large scale. The withdrawal necessitat- 
ed the abandonment of the soup stations 
except in a few cases where neighbor- 
hood committees took them over. 

The poor crops of this year point to 
even greater distress and starvation in 
the months ahead. Not only was the 
season unfortunate, but the normal plant- 
ing was not done owing to the fear of 
farmers that the soldiers would take 
everything they could, and that there 
would be difficulty in selling produce. 
The outlook appears to be extremely 
grave. 
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[Continued from page 323.] 
the inheritance laws as a menace, for 
they are as efficient “for the establish- 
ment and maintenance of families as is 
the English law which has bulwarked 
the British aristocracy through the cen- 
turies.” 

The income tax returns show that 
there are in the United States 1,598 
fortunes yielding an income of $100,000 
a year. The same returns show that we 
have “forty-four families with incomes 
of $1,000,000 or more, whose members 
perform little or no useful service, but 
whose aggregate incomes totalling at the 
very least $50,000,000 per year are 
equivalent to the earnings of 100,000 
wage-earners at the average rate of 
$500.” 

Quoting a “statistician of conservative 
views,’ the people of the United States 
are divided into three classes: the “rich,” 
comprising 2 per cent of the population 
and owning 60 per cent of the wealth; 
the “middle class’ comprising 33 per 
cent of the people and owning 35 per 
cent of the wealth; and the “poor” who 
represent 65 per cent of the population 
and own 5 per cent of the wealth. 


“This means, in brief, that a little less 
than 2,000,000 people, who would make up 
a city smaller than Chicago, own 20 per 
cent more of the nation’s wealth than all 
the other 90,000,000. 

“The figures also show that with a reason- 
ably equitable division of wealth, the entire 
population should occupy the position of 
comfort and security which we characterize 
as middle class. 

“The actual concentration has, however, 
been carried very much farther than these 
figures indicate. The largest private for- 
tune in the United States, estimated at 
$1,000,000,000, is equivalent to the aggregate 
wealth of 2,500,000 of those who are 
classed as ‘poor, who are known in the 
studies cited to own on the average about 
$400 each. 

“From top to bottom of society, however, 
in all grades of incomes, are an innumer- 
able number of parasites of every conceiv- 
able type. They perform no useful service 
but drain off from the income of the pro- 
ducers a sum whose total cannot be esti- 
mated.” 


Beside the economic 
this condition, 


“there is a social aspect which equally 
merits the attention of Congress. It has been 
shown that the great fortunes of those who 
have profited by the enormous expansion of 
American industry have already passed, or 
will pass in a few years, by right of in- 
heritance to the control of heirs or to trus- 
tees who act as their ‘vice fegents.’ They 
are frequently styled by our newspapers 
‘monarchs of industry,’ and indeed occupy 
within our Republic a position almost ex- 
actly analogous to that of feudal lords. 
Their principalities, it is true, are scattered 
and, through the medium of stock-owner- 
ship, shared in part with others; but they 
are none the less real 

“The families of these industrial princes 
are already well established and are knit 
together not only by commercial alliances 
but by a net-work of intermarriages which 
assures harmonious action whenever their 
common interest is threatened.” 


Action by Congress is, therefore, 
necessary to readjust existing inequali- 
ties and to “check the growth of an 


importance of 


_hereditary aristocracy.” One of the most 


immediate steps would be 


“an inheritance tax, so graded, that, 
while making provision for the support of 
dependents and the education of minor 
children, it shall leave no large accumula- 
tion of wealth to pass into hands that had 
no share in its production.” 


A footnote adds the suggestion that 
the rates “be so graded that not more 
than $1,000,000 shall be passed to heirs.” 

The revenue from this tax should be 
used for the following purposes: 


“4. The extension of education. 

“2. The development of other important 
social services which should properly be 
performed by the nation, which are dis- 
cussed in detail elsewhere. 

“3. The development, in co-operation 
with states and municipalities, of great con- 
structive works, such as road building, irri- 
gation and reforestation, which would ma- 
terially increase the efficiency and welfare 
of the entire nation.” 


Unemployment 


“As a prime cause of a burning resent- 
ment and a rising feeling of unrest among 
the workers,” the report continues, “un- 
employment and the denial of an opportu- 
nity to earn a living is on a parity with 
the unjust distribution of wealth.” 

These two great causes of unrest are 
similar, we are told, but they differ in 
the fact that distribution is a matter of 
degree while “unemployment is the abso- 
lute actuality, from which there is no re- 
lief but soul-killing crime and soul-kill- 
ing charity.” To indicate the extent of 
unemployment, the report states that 
‘in our great basic industries the workers 
are unemployed for an average of at least 
one-fifth of the year, and that at all times 
during any normal year there is an army 
of men, who can be numbered only by hun- 
dreds of thousands, who are unable to find 
work or who have so far degenerated that 
they cannot or will not work.” 

The chief causes of such widespread 
unemployment are two—the unequal dis- 
tribution that has just been discussed. 
which so curtails the purchasing power 
of the worker that they cannot buy the 
“products of industry which they create 
while a few have such a superfluity that it 
cannot be normally consumed but must be 
invested in new machinery for production 
or in the further monopolization of land 
and natural resources. The result is that 
in mining and other basic industries we 
have an equipment in plant and develop- 
ed property far in excess of the de- 
mands of any normal year, the excess 
in all probability, at least 25 per 


And, second— 


“The denial of access to land and nat- 
ural resources even when they are un- 
used and unproductive, except at a price 
and under conditions which are practically 
prohibitive.” 

This is illustrated by figures from the 
United States census, which show that 
19 per cent of the farm land of the coun- 
try is in farms of 1,000 acres or over, 
worth in the aggregate two and one- 
third billion dollars and owned by less 
than 1 per cent of the landowners. Only 
18.7 per cent of the land in these enor- 
mous farms is under cultivation while 


- 


60 to 70 per cent of the land in the farms 
of 50 to 499 acres is cultivated. , 

If the homestead laws had been en- 
forced in the spirit in which they were 
enacted, we should not now have such a 
problem of unemployment, but “these 
acts were evaded, land was stolen out= 
right or by wholesale, and fraudulent 
entries were consolidated into enormous 
tracts which are now held by wealthy in- 
dividuals and corporations.” 

It is conceded that there are othe 
causes of unemployment which are dis- 
cussed later in the report, but the “‘prime 
causes” are the two mentioned abover 
The remedies proposed are: 


“1. Vigorous and unrelenting orodecull 
to regain all land, water power and mineral] 
rights secured from the government by 
fraud. 

“2. A general revision of our land laws, 
so as to apply to all future land grants the 
doctrine of ‘superior use’ as in the case of 
water rights in California, and provision 
for forfeiture in case of actual non-use. In 
its simplest form the doctrine of ‘superior 
use’ implies merely that at the time of 
making the lease that purpose for which 
the land will be used must be taken into 
consideration, and the use which is of 
greatest social value shall be given prefer- 
ence. 

“3. The forcing of all unused land into 
use by making the tax on non-productive 
land the same as on productive land of the 
same kind, and exempting all improve 
ments.” | 


Denial of Justice j ; 


Of the third cause of industrial unrest, 
the denial of justice, the report says: 


“No testimony, presented to the com- 
mission has left a deeper impression 
than the evidence that there exists 
among the workers an almost universal 
conviction that they, both as individuals and 
as a class are denied justice in the en- 
actment, adjudication, and administration 
of the law, that the very instruments of 
democracy are often used to oppress them 
and to place obstacles in the way of their 
movement toward economic, industrial and 
political freedom and justice. 

“Many witnesses, speaking for millions 
of workers as well as for themselves, have 
asserted with the greatest earnestness that 
the mass of workers are convinced that 
laws necessary for their protection against 
the most grievous wrongs cannot be passed 
except after long and exhausting strug- 
gles; that such beneficent measures as be- 
come laws are largely nullified by the un- 
warranted decision of the courts; that the 
laws which stand upon the statute books 
are not equally enforced, and that the 
whole machinery of government has fre- 
quently been placed at the disposal of the 
employers for the oppression of the work- 
ers; that the constitution itself has been 
ignored in the interests of the employer; 
and that constitutional guaranties erected 
primarily for the protection of the workers 
have been denied to them and used as a 
cloak for the misdeeds of the corporations.” 


The conditions making for injustice 
are summed up under a list of “charges.” 


“First < . n. dt. 1S charged sthataiue 
workers have been unable to secure legis- 
lation to protect them against grievous 
wrongs, except after exhausting struggles 
against overwhelming odds and against 
insidious influences. 

“The evidence bearing upon this question 
has dealt with the history of three prin- 
cipal lines of legislation in which the evils 
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sught to be remedied are now universally 
mitted to have been very great, involving 
‘anton destruction of life, the exploitation 
* women and children and the practical 
)slavement of American seamen.” 

| The report points out that safety legis- 
tion was actively sought more than 
wenty years before effective action was 
hken in the passage of compensation 
pws, that laws for the protection of 
‘omen and children against excessive 
ours of labor have been passed only af- 
bt overcoming bitter opposition and that 
é seamen’s law was enacted only at the 
ind of twenty-five years of campaigning. 
| As further evidence of the powerful 
afluence which has been at work in op- 
sosition to labor legislation, the activities 
f the National Association of Manufac- 
rers are cited and a letter is quoted 
hich was written on May 13, 1913, by 
. M. Bowers, chairman of the Board of 
irectors of the Colorado Fuel and Iron 
-ompany, to the secretary of John D. 
Rockefeller, Jr., in which he admitted 
that the Colorado Fuel and Iron Com- 
pany had tampered with elections, inter- 
fered with the free rights of its employ- 
2s to vote as they desired and expended 
ery large sums of money in maintain- 
ng a political department. Mr. Bowers 
added, however, that such practices were 
stopped, when he came in as chairman of 
he board of directors, a statement which 
s questioned by Mr. Manly. 
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“Second, it is charged by the workers that 
after wholesome and necessary laws are 
passed they are in large part nullified by 
the courts either upon technicalities of a 
Biecacter which would not be held to in- 
walidate legislation favorable to the inter- 
ests of manufacturers, merchants, bankers, 
ad other property owners, or thrown out 
n the broad ground of unconstitutionality, 
irough strained or illogical construction 
of constitutional provisions.” 


Attention is directed to decisions of 

the courts in cases involving employers’ 
liability, where following the doctrines 
of fellow servant, assumption of risk, or 
contributory negligence, the courts have 
absolved the. employer from liability on 
account of injury to an employe, thus 
taking the employe rather than the em- 
ployer responsible for the safety of the 
shop. At the same time, these same 
courts have held that the employer was 
not responsible even when the unsafe 
conditions of the shop had been brought 
to his attention. 
A long list of statutes is presented in- 
volving the protection of the workers, 
tending to promote security in their jobs, 
the right to belong to labor unions, poli- 
‘ical rights, protection of various sorts 
as to wages, hours of work, etc., which 
in different states have been held in- 
valid. 

To show how the attitude of the courts 
is different in the case of business inter- 
ests, “the almost uniform prohibition in 
the state and federal courts of secondary 
boycotts in labor cases” is contrasted 
with the case of Park Company vs. Drug- 
gists’ Association (175 N. Y.). It was 


~ 
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alleged that the Druggists’ Association 
tried to compel the Park Company to 
maintain prices of proprietary medicines, 
and when the latter company refused, the 
Druggists’ Association refused to sell to 
it and tried to compel its customers to 
cease to buy from the Park Company. 
In this case the court refused to issue an 
injunction. 


“Third, it is alleged by the workers that 
in the administration of law, both common 
and statute, there is discrimination by the 
courts against the poor and in favor of the 
wealthy and powerful.” 


Former President Taft is quoted in 
this connection as saying that the poor 
do not “under present conditions” have 
an equal opportunity with the rich. 


“Fourth, it is charged by the representa- 
tives of labor not only that courts have 
neglected or refused to protect workers in 
the rights guaranteed by the constitution 
of the United States and of the several 
states, but that sections of the constitution 
framed primarily to protect human rights 
have been perverted to protect property 
rights only and to deprive workers of the 
protection of rights secured to them by 
statutes.” 


The fourteenth amendment, which was 
enacted to protect personal rights, has 
been used, the report says, almost exclu- 
sively for the protection of property 
rights. 


“Tt is impossible to imagine a more com- 
plete mockery of justice and travesty upon 
every conception of fair dealing than the 
innumerable decisions holding unconstitu- 
tional wise and salutary laws for the pro- 
tection of workers, upon the ground that they 
violate the right of contract, even while the 
workers, whose rights are supposed to be 
affected, clamor for the maintenance of the 
statute. 2 


“Fifth, it is charged that the ordinary 
legal machinery provides no adequate 
means whereby laborers and other poor 
men can secure redress for wrongs inflicted, 
upon them through the non-payment of 
wages, through overcharges at company 
stores, through exorbitant hospital and 
other fees, fines and deductions, through 
fraud on the part of private employment 
offices, loan offices and instalment houses, 
and through the ‘grafting’ of foremen and 
superintendents.” : 


In support of this charge some figures 
secured by one of the commission’s in- 
vestigators regarding conditions in Cali- 
fornia are presented. It is stated that 
during the year ending June, 1914, 9,621 
labor claims were presented to the com- 
missioner of labor of that state. Of 
these, 7,330 were for non-payment of 
wages. Through the activity of the 
commissioner, 4,904 claims were settled, 
and $110,912 of unpaid wages was col- 
lected. Investigations in other states ac- 
cording to the report, revealed conditions 
equally bad or worse. 


“Sixth, it is charged by the workers that 
the courts, by the unwarranted extension 
of their powers in the issuance of injunc- 
tions, have not only grievously injured the 
workers individually and collectively upon 
innumerable occasions, but have, by the 
contempt procedure consequent upon dis- 
obedience to such injunctions, deprived the 
workers of the right, fundamental to 


Anglo-Saxon institutions, to be tried by 

S. S. Gregory: of Chicago, former 
president of the American Bar As- 
sociation, and Judge Walter Clark, chief 
justice of the Supreme Court of North 
Carolina, are quoted with respect to the 
abuse of the power ef injuction. The 
report states in addition that the issuance 
of injunctions has “in many cases in- 
flicted grievous injury upon workmen 
engaged in disputes with tzeir employers, 
and that their interests have been ser- 
iously prejudiced by the denial of jury 
trial.” 


“Seventh, it is charged by the representa- 
tives of labor that laws designed for the 
protection of labor in workshops and mines 
and on railroads, are not effectively en- 
forced, except in a few states. 

“This is a matter of considerable mo- 
ment to labor, but it is, after all, regarded 
by the workers, since it concerns chiefly 
only their safety and comfort, as ranking 
far below the other matters discussed, 
which involve primarily their liberty and 
rights as free men, and secondarily their 
only means of bettering their condition. 
Moreover, it is almost entirely a matter of 
administration, which is discussed in de- 
tail elsewhere in the report. With the great 
attention that the method of administra- 
tion is now receiving, not only from the 
labor organizations but from civic organ- 
izations, and lately even from employers’ 
associations, it is likely to reach a satis- 
factory stage before very long. 


“Righth, it is charged that in cases in- 
volving industrial questions, the workers 
are liable to great injustice by reason of 
the fact that in many localities they are ex- 
cluded from juries either by the qualifica- 
tions prescribed (usually payment of prop- 
erty tax) or by the method of selection.” 


To prove this charge the report states 
that in California, juries made up of 
property owners have been prejudiced 
against labor; that in Cook county, 
Illinois, an investigation made by the 
lawyers’ association showed that the 
juries were drawn almost exclusively 
from elsewhere than the ranks of labor: 
that a similar situation was found by the 
commission to exist in Paterson, N. J., 
and that in Colorado; injustice has been 
done by permitting the sheriff to choose 
the jury. The method employed in 
Missouri of drawing jurors from a wheel 
which contains the names of every 
qualified voter in the district has, we are 
told, “resulted uniformly in securing an 
impartial jury.” 

“Ninth, it is charged by the workers, that 
during strikes innocent men are in many 
cases arrested without just cause charged 
with fictitious crimes held under excessive 
bail, and treated frequently with unexam- 
pled brutality for the purpose of injuring 
the strikers and breaking the strike.” 

Conditions in Paterson, N. J., during 
the silk mill strike of 1913 are cited in 
this connection, where, according to the 
report, 2,238 arrests were made, only 
300 convictions following. Bail of $500 
to $5,000 was required for men arrested 
for unlawful assemblage, and “the right 
of trial by jury was denied.” One man 
was fined $10 for permitting the strikers 


to sit ona bench in front of his house. 
The arrest of an editor of a paper and 
his conviction in a lower court for criti- 
cizing editorially the action of the police 
is also cited. The report states that sim- 
ilar conditions exist in Los Angeles; In- 
dianapolis; McKees Rocks, Bethlehem, 
and Westmoreland county, Pennsylvania; 
Lawrence, Mass., and Calumet, Mich., 
and in the coal mining districts of West 
Virginia and Colorado. 


“Tenth, it is asserted by the workers that 
in many localities during strikes not 
only is one of the greatest functions of 
the state, that of policing, virtually turned 
over to the employers or arrogantly assumed 
by them, but criminals employed by detec- 
tive agencies and strike-breaking agencies 
are clothed, by the process of deputization 
with arbitrary power and relieved of 
criminal liabilities for their acts.” 


Three cases are cited in support of 
this charge. A strike at Roosevelt, N. J., 
where in January, 1915, two men were 
killed by armed deputies; the copper 
strike in northern Michigan where two 
people were killed by deputies; and the 
strike at Bayonne, N. J., in July, 1915, 
where several strikers were killed by 
guards employed by the Tide Water Oil 
Company. 

“Eleventh, it is charged that in many 
localities the entire system of civil govern- 
ment is suspended during strikes and there 


is set up in its place a military despotism 
under so-called martial law.” 


The strike of the coal miners in West 
Virginia in 1912 is cited as a flagrant 
example of military despotism, where 
the militia set up a commission for the 
trial of civilians. Similar aggressions in 
Colorado and Utah are cited. 


“Twelfth, it is charged by the workers 
that in some localities the control by the 
employers of the entire machinery of gov- 
ernment is so great that lawless acts on 
the part of agents of the employer go un- 
heeded and unpunished, while vindictive 
action against the leaders of the strike is 
accomplished by methods unparalleled in 
civilized countries.” 


In support of this charge conditions 
existing in the coal fields of southern 
Colorado prior to the strike of 1913-14 
are described. In substantiation of the 
claims that the coal company controlled 
the elected officials in those counties, the 
report quotes from the testimony of the 
attorney-general of Colorado, a former 
United States senator from Colorado 
and a member of the Colorado senate. 

Summing up, the report says, 


“Attention should be called to another 
aspect of the control of the machinery of 
government by one class for the oppression 
of another. The scales of justice have in 
the past swung far in one direction—legis- 
latures, courts and administrative officers 
under the domination of corporations have 
grievously wronged the workers. There 
is grave danger that, if the workers assert 
their collective power and secure the control 
of government by the massing of their num- 
bers, the scales may swing equally far in 
the other direction and every act of in- 
justice, every drop of blood, every moment 
of anguish, be repaid in full, not upon 
some obscure and humble worker, but upon 


those who now glory in the sense of bound- 
less power and security.” 


For the relief of this situation where 
either, in the enactment, adjudication or 
adminstration of the law, there is denial 
of justice, the Manly report makes the 
following suggestions: 


“1, That Congress forthwith initiate an 
amendment to the constitution providing 
in specific terms for the protection of the 
personal rights of every person in the 
United States from encroachment by the 
federal and state governments and by 
private individuals, associations and corpo- 
rations. The principal rights which should 
be thus specifically protected by the power 
of the federal government are the priv- 
ilege of the writ of habeas corpus, the 
right to jury trial, to free speech, to peace- 
ful assemblage, to keep and bear arms, to 
be free from unreasonable searches and 
seizures, to speedy public trial, and to free- 
dom from excessive bail and from cruel 
and unusual punishments. 

“2. That Congress immediately enact a 
statute or, if deemed necessary, initiate a 
constitutional amendment, specifically pro- 
hibiting the courts from declaring legisla- 
tive acts unconstitutional. 

“3. That Congress enact that in all fed- 
eral cases where the trial is by jury, all 
qualified voters in the district shall be 
included in the list from which jurors are 
selected and that they shall be drawn by the 
use of a wheel or other device designed to 
promote absolute impartiality. 

“4, That Congress drastically regulate or 
prohibit private detective agencies doing 
business in more than one state, employed 
by a company doing interstate business, or 
using the mails in connection with their 
business. Such regulation, if it is feasible, 
should include particularly the limitation of 
their activities to the bona fide functions 
of detecting crime and adequate provision 
should be made for the rigid supervision of 
their organization and personnel.” 


Right of Organization Deqied 


The fourth general cause of industrial 
unrest is given as the denial of the right 
of organization. This is described as 
“more serious and fundamental” than all 
the charges which have been discussed, 
in view of the fact that organization is 
considered “the only means by which 
economic and political justice can be 
secured.” 

It is pointed out that nearly all the 
employers who testified before the com- 
mission stated that they believed in the 
right of collective action. Many of them, 
however, “testified that they denied in 
practice what they admitted to be right 
in theory.” These employers declared 
that they were in favor of the open shop. 

But this, says the report, “even if union 
men are not discriminated against, is as 
much a denial of the right of collective 
action as is the ‘anti-union’ shop. In neither 
is the collective action of employes per- 


mitted for the purpose of negotiating with 
reference to labor conditions.” 


A contrast is drawn between con- 
ditions in the organized industries and 
where the open-shop prevails. In Los 
Angeles where most of the industries 
are on the open-shop basis “the con- 
ditions were found to be far below any 
acceptable standards.” On the other 
hand, in localities where joint agree- 
ments exist, of which “a thorough and 
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searching investigation was made,” 
was found that while conditions we 
not ideal, “they are on a generally hig 
plane than where workers were 
organized.” : 
With regard to the alleged evils 
unionism the report says: 3 


“The evils of graft, ‘machine politic 
factional fights and false leadership, whi 
have been found sometimes to exist in su 
organized industries, are those which a 
inevitable in any democratic form of 6 
ganization. They are the same evils whi 
have accompanied the development of 
American nation and of its states and mun 
cipalities. Such evils as we have found | 
exist are indeed to be condemned, but 
study of the history of these organizatio 
seems to show clearly that there is a ten 
ency to eradicate them as the organizatior 
become stronger and as the membership bt 
comes more familiar with the responsibil 
ties and methods of democratic actio 
Furthermore, there is a fundamental prit 
ciple which applies in this field as in a 
other lines of human activity. This pr 
ciple is contained in the following contrast 
In democratic organizations such evils ar 
excesses as may arise tend to disrupt an 
destroy the organization and are ther¢ 
fore self-eradicating; while in an autocrac! 
evils and excesses tend inevitably ft 
strengthen the existing autocrat and can 
eradicated only in the event of a revolt o 
the part of those who suffer from such evi 
This is the history not only of every fo 
of artificial association, but of nations.” 


The recommendations on the right 
organization follow: 


“1, Incorporation among the right 
guaranteed by the constitution of the 
limited right of individuals to form 
sociations, not for the sake of profit but f 
the advancement of their individual 
collective interests. 

“2. Enactment of statutes specifica 
protecting this right and prohibiting t 
discharge of any person because of 
membership in a labor organization. J 

“3. Enactment of a statute providing the 
action on the part of an association of i 
dividuals not organized for profit, shall n 
be held to be unlawful where such actio 
would not be unlawful in the case of an in 
dividual. ’ 

“4, That the Federal Trade Commissio 
be specifically empowered and directed b 
Congress, in determining -unfair method 


_of competition to take into account an 


specifically investigate the unfair treatmer 
of labor in all respects, with particular re 
ference to the following points; 

a. Refusal to permit employes to becom 
members of labor organizations. 

b. Refusal to meet or confer with th 
authorized representatives of employes. 
“5. That the Department of Labo 

through the secretary of labor or any othe 
authorized official, be empowered an 
directed jto present to the Federal Trad 
Commission, and to prosecute before the 
body, all cases of unfair competition aris 
ing out of the treatment of labor whic 
may come to its attention, 

“6. That such cases, affecting as they d 
the lives of citizens in the humblest cit 
cumstances, as well as the profits of com 
petitors and the peace of the community 
be directed bv Congress to have precedence 
over all other cases before the Ieder: 
Trade Commission.” 


Included in the Manly report but nc 
covered in this review is a discussion o 
scientific management based on a stud 
by Professor Hoxie of Chicago Uni 
versity. This has been published as_ 
book and will be reviewed separately. 
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Conclusions and recommendations presented largely in the 
words of the report and without indicating the weight 
attached to the statements by the reviewer 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS 


wack: should be high enough to enable a man to support 

a family and three children and provide for sickness and 
LGcability. Such a wage is not now received by half the 
jpopulation, although enough can be produced by our industries 
Ito achieve such a standard. The fixing of wages by law is 
/aot considered practicable. The best way open to the worker 
Ito secure such a wage is through collective bargaining. 

The eight-hour day is favored as a reasonable working day 
for industry in general. Great progress had been made in 
‘recent years. in safety and santitation, but there are still 35,000 
| fatalities and 700,000 serious injuries in industry every year, 
and there is much occupational disease which might be lessened 
if a system of sickness insurance were established. 
| Housing conditions in industrial centers are generally bad. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


order that the public may be kept fully informed with 
regard to labor conditions, and that a proper basis of 
| facts should exist for negotiation and arbitration, the federal 
I Beerrament should enact the necessary legislation to provide 
| for the collection, through the Bureau of Labor Statistics or 
otherwise, of the full and exact facts regarding wages. hours 
of labor, and extent of unemployment for every industry. 
Every employer should be required by law to file with the 
proper authority a sworn statement of these facts according to 
a prescribed form. These statistics should be published 
annually and the full data regarding any industry or plant 
should be accessible to any mediator or any other responsible 
citizen. 

“Uniform statutes should be passed by the legislatures of all 
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OF ADULT WORKMEN 


states requiring that wages be paid at least semi-monthly and 
im cash, except where by joint agreement other methods are 
agreed upon. 

“That in the so-called continuous occupations, other than the 
movement of trains, requiring work during both the day and 
the might for six or seven days per week, the state and federal 
government should directly intervene so that the working 
hours should not exceed eight per day nor extend to more 
than six days per week. 

“The creation of a bureau of industrial safety (except that 
the section providing a museum of safety is not endorsed). 
Proper steps should be taken to provide for the co-ordination 

of the work of all federal bureaus whose work is concerned 
with industrial safety. 

“The appropriations of the Public Health Service for the in- 
vestigation and promotion of industrial sanitation should be 
increased. 

“The federal and state governments should institute investi- 
gations directed not so much to ascertaining existing housing 
conditions, as to formulating constructive methods by which 
direct support and encouragement to the promotion of im- 
proved housing could be given. Actual experiment in the 
promotion of housing should proceed as rapidly as proper 
plans can be drafted. 

“Special attention should be given to taxation, in order that 
land should as far as possible be forced into use and the 
burden of taxation be removed from home owners. 

“The municipalities should be relieved from all state re- 
strictions which now prevent them from undertaking the 
operation of adequate housing schemes and from engaging in 
other necessary municipal enterprises.” 


| 


WOMEN and children are alike victims of exploitation. At 

the same time their competition is a menace to the 
wage standards of the men, and worse than that, to the 
| health and standard of living of the-race in general. Employ- 
ment of immature children is likely to prove injurious to 
society on account of the resulting stunted manhood. The 
increased employment of women is a “serious menace to 
their own health and well-being, to the wages of their 
husbands and brothers, and to the ideals of family life upon 
which American civilization has been established.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
THE recognition, both by public opinion and such legisla- 
tion as may be enacted, of the principle that women 
should receive the same compensation as men for the same 
service. 


WOMEN AND CHILDREN IN INDUSTRY 


“Until this principle is recognised and women are accorded 
equal political rights, the extension of state protection of 
women, through legislation regulating working conditions, 
hours of service, and minimum wages, is highly desirable. - 

“The increased organisation of working women for self- 
protection and the improvement of their industrial conditions. 

“The inclusion of all women working for wages, whether 
in industry, trade, domestic service, or agriculture, under 
future legislation regulating their wages, hours, or working 
conditions, 

“The extension of the principle of state protection of chil- 
dren and the rapid increase of facilities for their education 
as outlined elsewhere. 

“The enactment by Congress of legislation embodying the 
principles contained in the so-called Palmer-Owen bill, which 
was before Congress at the last session.” : 


MIGRATORY LABOR 


THERE are several million men unattached to any locality 
or industry who move about the country as opportunity 

for employment is presented. They appear as harvest hands, 
ice cutters, timber workers, etc., as locality or season dictates. 
Recruited to this unsatisfactory mode of living partly by rea- 
son of personal deficiencies and partly because there is a de- 
mand for such labor, the tendency of migratory workers is 
downward in the industrial and social scale. They gradually 
lose self-respect and become hoboes and then down-and-outs. 
The reason for this tendency is the lack of regulation and 
organization in the movement of migratory workers. They 
have inadequate means for learning of opportunities of 
employment, and when out of a job are treated as vagrants. 
The conditions under which they are forced to live undermine 
their physique. They tend to spread the diseases to which they 


- are prey. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


THE Interstate Commerce Commission should be directed 
by Congress to investigate and report the most feasible 


plan of providing for the transportation of workers at the 
lowest reasonable rates and, at the same time, measures neces- 
sary to eliminate the stealing of rides on railways. 

“Tf special transportation rates for workers are provided, 
tickets may be issued only to those who secure employment 
through public employment exchanges. 

“The establishment, by states, municipalities, and through 
the Depariment of Labor, the federal government, of samtary 
workingmen’s hotels in which the prices for accommodation 
shall be adjusted to the cost of operation. If such working- 
men’s hotels are established, the Post Office Department should 
establish branch postal savings banks in connection therewith. 

“The establishment by the municipal, state and federal gov- 
ernments of colonies or farms for down-and-outs in order 
to rehabilitate them by means of proper food, regular habits 
of living, and regular work that will train them for lives of 
usefulness. Such colonies should provide for hospital treat- 
ment of cases which require it.” 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS ON PUBLIC UTILITIES 


GENERAL RECOMMENDATIONS 


<THE extension of the Newlands act to cover not only all 

classes of railroad employes, but all employes of public 
service corporations which are engaged in interstate com- 
merce. 

“The functions of the Board of Mediation and Conciliation 
under the Newlands act should be extended to provide for the 
creation of boards of investigation ,to be formed only by 
consent of both parties and to make a report of facts and 
recommendations which will not be binding upon etther side. 

“The Board of Mediation and Conciliation should be author- 
ized by Congress to create an advisory council, composed of 
equal numbers of employers and employes, for the purpose of 
creating a panel of names from which impartial arbitrators 
may be chosen by the Board of Mediation and Conciliation.” 


TELEGRAPH 

THE workers are underpaid and subject to many abuses in- 

cluding denial of proper periods of relief, arbitrary speed 
rates resulting frequently in overstrain, arbitrary discharge, 
employment of messenger boys under conditions dangerous to 
their morals, and night employment of women. They are 
unable to resist because the two leading telegraph companies 
“deny them the right of organization.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
OTHE property of the telegraph companies, or such part of 
their equipment as may be necessary for the efficient 
operation of a national telegraph system, should be purchased 
by the federal government after proper valuation and placed 
under the general jurisdiction of the Post Office Department 
for operation. 

“In transferring the service to the federal government all 
employes, including officials and other persons, necessary for 
successful operation, should be retained, and those whom the 
elimination of the duplicate service of the two companies 
renders unnecessary for the national system, should be ab- 
sorbed into other branches of the federal service, as far as 
practicable. 

“At the time of the transfer to the federal service a special 
commission should be appointed to revise the salary ratings 
and other working conditions and place them upon a proper 
basis.” 

TELEPHONE 
WAGES paid to telephone workers are “insufficient to pro- 
vide decently for women who have no other means of 
support.” In spite of the opinion of “experienced physicians” 
that on account of the nervous strain operators should not 
work more than five hours a day, the regular working hours 
are from seven to nine. Women are employed at night. 
Sanitary and comfortable working places are generally pro- 
vided, but in some places these conditions are “subject to 
severe criticism.” Like the telegraph employers, the telephone 
operators are unable to improve these conditions “because of 
their youth and the fact that they only remain in the service 
for a few years, and the fact “that organization is effectually 

resisted by the employing companies.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 
<OTHE purchase by the federal government, after proper 
valuation, of the property of the interstate and local tele- 
phone companies, or such part of their equipment as may be 
necessary for the efficient operation of a national telephone 
system, 

“The transfer of all employes, including officials, necessary 
for the efficient operation of the national telephone system, to 
the federal service as far as possible and the absorption, as far 
as practicable, of all employes who are not necessary for the 
telephone system into other branches of the federal service. 

“TWhen such employes are transferred to the federal service, 
the creation of a special commission to establish salary ratings 
and other working conditions on a proper basts. 

“In the meantime provision should be made by Congress for 


the creation of a minimum wage board to fix minimum wag 
standards for women employes who are engaged in the trans- 
mission of messages tn interestate commerce. .The board 
should be authorized to differentiate between localities im 
fixing minima, if on due consideration such differential rates 
should be deemed advisable. 

“The creation of minimum wage boards in the several states 
to fix minimum wages for all women employes engaged in 
service within the state.” 

THE PULLMAN COMPANY 
CONDITIONS of employment of porters and conductors) 
require radical readjustment. That both are underpaid 
is admitted by officers of the company. Porters get $27.50 a 
month and depend on tips to make a living wage. Hours of 
service are long and only four hours of sleep per night is 
allowed to porters and conductors when on duty. Numerous 
other minor abuses exist, all of which tend to reduce the 
already meager income. 

Like the telegraph and telephone operators the Pullman 
employes are unable to improve their conditions by voluntary 
effort, because the company not only discharges employes for 
membership in labor unions, but maintains a spy system to pre- 
vent them from joining unions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS . 

bd ees enactment by Congress of a statute prohibiting the 

tipping of any employe of a public service corporation 

engaged in interstate commerce, and providing a proper fine 
for both the giver and the recipient of the tip. 

“The amendment of the existing law regulating the hours 
of service of train employes to include the employes engaged 
in the Pullman service. 

“The extension of the Newlands act, as “already suggested, 
to cover the Pullman Company. 

RAILROADS 

THE railroads are criticized for maintaining insanitary 

construction camps and for various abuses at such camps. 
The voluntary benefit associations are condemned on the 
ground that they are not voluntary, that they are managed by 
the company, and that they exert an undue influence over the 
employes. It is charged that some of the railroads maintain 
police forces and have large arsenals of arms and ammunition, 
maintaining thereby the nucleus of a “private army clothed | 
by a degree of authority which should be exercised by public 


officials.” 
RECOMMENDATIONS 
‘¢T HOROUGH investigation by the Public Health Service. 
of railroad construction camps as well as other labor - 
camps and the preparation of definite plans for such camps 
and a standard code of santtary regulations. 

“The enactment by Congress of a statute expressly prohib- 
iting corporations engaged in interstate commerce from in- 
ducing or compelling their employes to sign releases of 
liability for accidents. 

“Congress should enact a statute prohibiting interstate em-— 
ployers from requiring their employes to contribute to benefit 
funds, and providing for the participation of employes engaged 
in interstate commerce in the management of all benefit funds — 
and other funds to which they contribute. 

“The regulation by federal statute of the employment by 
police on interstate railroads. The statute should not only 
provide for the organization, personnel and powers of such 
police, but should definitely provide that during labor disputes 
such police should be subject to the proper civil authorities and 
paid out of the public treasury. The statute should also pro- 
vide that such corporations should be permitted to have fire- 
arms only under license, requiring that a definite record be 
maintained showing the character of each firearm and to whom 
it is tssued. 

“The assumption by the states of full responsibility and 
definite provision not only/for protecting the property of 
railroads, but for preventing trespass upon their property.” 


JUDICIAL SETTLBMENT OF LABOR CLAIMS 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


eid Wel establishment either by the states of municipalities 

of industrial courts similar to those which have proved to 
be successful in European countries. The organization and 
method of procedure of such courts are described in detail 
in Bulletin No. 98 of the United States Bureau of Labor and 
need not be discussed here. 

“The commissioners of labor or the Industrial Commissions 
of the several states should be authorized and directed, where 
such powers do not now exist, to receive the legal complaints 
of all classes of workmen, and, where they are found to have 
a proper basis, to prosecute such claims vigorously, with a 
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view to securing either a voluntary settlement or the award 
of adequate recompense by the proper tribunal. 

“The commissioners of labor or the Industrial Commissions 
should be given adequate legal assistance to enable them to 
prosecute such claims promptly and vigorously. Proper steps 
should be taken to provide for co-operation with the Federal 
Immigration Bureau, if the recommendation on page 61 its 
adopted. 

“The states and municipalities should consider the desir- 
ability of creating an office, similar to that of the public. de- 
fender in Los Angeles, to act tn civil claims of small size.” 


THe Survey, December 18, 19 
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THE POLICING OF INDUSTRY 


VIOLENCE in industrial disputes arises out of the arrogance 

of the stronger party, the denial of peaceful means of 
adjusting grievances, or out of an attempt to introduce strike- 
breakers. 

The form used may be either physical or industrial. 
Physical force is used both by employer and employe, but it is 
seldom exercised by the employe against the person of his 
employer. 

A fruitful cause of violence is where the employer either 
denies the right to organize, refuses to consider complaints, or 
refuses to meet representatives of the workers. The union 
may precipitate violence by issuing an ultimatum which is 
impossible of acceptance. 

The immediate cause of violence, however, is usually the 
introduction of strike-breakers. This brings up the question 
of policing which is a problem “growing out of strike-breakers 
and the attitude of the state toward him.’ The whole power 
of the state is exercised usually in protecting the strike- 
breaker. This is based upon two conceptions, both of which 
are wrong. The first is “the right of the strike-breaker to 
work.” This right would be valid only in case the strike- 
breaker were a regular and permanent worker seriously seek- 
ing employment, which he is not. 

The second misconception “is contained in the idea that the 
right to do business is an absolute right.” This is not the 
case. The legislature can limit the right to do business “in 
almost every conceivable way.” It is permitted “only so far 
as its exercise is in the public interest.” 


“The plea of the workers for the assumption of a new 
attitude in relation to strike-breakers is, however, based not 
only upon the negative character of the rights of the em- 
ployer and the strike-breaker, but upon a positive though 
somewhat undefinable demand for recognition that strikers 
have a right to the jobs which they have left until their 


grievances are in some way adjusted.” 
_ Furthermore, “at the very basis of the workers’ contentions 
lies the realization that the workers’ condition can be improved 
only by strikes and that no strike can be won if the employer 
can operate his plant without difficulty.” 

The most acute outbreaks connected with industrial disputes 
arise “from the violation of what are considered to be fun- 
damental rights, and from the perversion or subversion of 
governmental institutions.’ An instance of such perversion 
is the state permitting its institutions to be used by one party 
to the industrial dispute “in such a way that the rights of the 
other party were either nullified or seriously trangressed.” 
The setting aside of civil authorities during strikes, “under 
color of so-called ‘martial law,’” is a serious extension of the 
same tendency. 

“When governmental institutions are thus corrupted and 
used as instruments of oppression men can only resist with 
such power as they have, not alone for the protection of them- 
selves and their families, but for the preservation of the 
fundamental rights of themselves and their fellow-citizens.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


THE enactment of a federal law prohibiting the transporta- 

tion from state to state of armed men to act as guards, 
and prohibiting the shipment of munition of a character in- 
capable of personal use. The regulation of detective agencies 
and employment agencies. The complete assumption by the 
state of all functions of policing. The regulation of the 
sheriffs powers to deputize and the enactment of a militia code 
by the state which would protect constitutional guarantees 
when martial law ts declared, prohibit the suspension of habeas 
corpus and make various other provisions designed to limit 
the power of the militia, and to strengthen the power of the 
civil authorities. 


CONCENTRATION OF WEALTH AND INFLUENCE 


THERE is an increasing tendency toward the centralization 
of control of corporations, especially in the basic in- 


dustries. Almost without exception, employes of these large 


corporations are unorganized on account “of the active and 
aggressive non-union policy of the corporation management. 
: The lives of millions of wage-earners are therefore 
subject to the dictation of a relatively small number of men,” 


who are nevertheless, for the most part, “totally ignorant of 
every aspect of the industries which they control, except the 
finances, and are totally unconcerned with regard to the work- 
ing and living conditions of the employes of those industries.” 
Elaborate “systems of espionage” are maintained in order to 
prevent organization. 

Not only does American industry rest in the hands of a 
small group of men, but their domination is “being rapidly 
extended to control the education and ‘social service’ of the 
nation.’ This is being accomplished by the establishment of 
“foundations,” by the endowment of colleges and universities, 
contributions to private charities and teachers’ pension funds, 
and through the control or influence of the press. 

One of the leading examples of this tendency is the Rocke- 
feller Foundation, which, by the appointment of trustees who 
either draw their salaries from Mr. Rockefeller or are under 
obligation to him, is absolutely controlled by the founder. 
Since the funds of the foundations are invested in the 
“securities of corporations dominant in American industry 
Eta their policies must inevitably be colored, if not con- 
trolled, to conform to the policies of such corporations.” 

The funds of these foundations have been practically stolen 
from the workers, “through the payment of low wages or the 
exploitation of the American public by the exaction of high 
prices.” The funds, therefore, by every right belong to the 
American people. The powers of the foundation are practically 
unlimited and are not subject to public control. They are, 


therefore, a potential menace to the liberties and well being | 


of the people. 

The entrance of the Rockefeller Foundation into the field of 
industrial relations is “a menace to the national welfare,” 
because of its power to influence the entire country, “in the 
determination of its most vital policy.” Evidence in the pos- 
session of the commission indicates “that the in- 
vestigation has neither a scientific not a social basis, 
but originated to promote the industrial interests of Mr. 
Rockefeller,” and that it forms a part of a campaign for the 
open shop. 

The Bureau of Municipal Research in New York “adopted 
a definite line of policy to meet the conditions imposed by 
Mr. Rockefeller in connection with proposed contributions.” 
Several colleges and universities have abandoned their sec- 
tarian affiliations “in order to secure endowments from the 
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Carnegie Corporation.” Within the past year two university 
professors who had offended wealthy manufacturing and 
mining interests were dropped from their positions. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


OTHE enactment by Congress of a statute providing that all 

incorporated non-profit-making bodies whose present 
charters empower them to perform more than a single specific 
function and whose funds exceed one million dollars, shall be 
required to secure a federal charter. 


“The federal charter shall contain the following provisions: 

“a. Definite limitation of the funds to be held by any or- 
ganization, at least not to exceed the largest amount held by 
any at the time of the passage of the act. 

“bh. Definite and exact specifications of the powers and func- 
tions which the organization is empowered to exercise, with 
provision for heavy penalties if its corporate powers are 
exceeded. 

“c. Specific provisions against the accumulation of funds by 
the compounding of unexpended income, and against the ex- 
penditure in any one year of more than to per cent of the 
principal. 

“d. Rigid inspection of the finances as regards both invest- 
ment and expenditure of funds. 

“e. Complete publicity through open reports to the proper 
government officials. 


“*,. Provision that no line of work, which is not specifically 
and directly mentioned in the articles of incorporation, shall 
be entered upon without the unanimous consent and approval 
of the board of trustees, nor unless Congress is directly in- 
formed of such intention through communication to the clerk 
of the House and the clerk of the Senate, which shall be duly 
published in the Congressional Record, nor until six months 
after such intention has been declared. 


“Provision by Congress for thorough investigation, by a 
special committee or commission, of all endowed institutions, 
both secular and religious, whose property holdings or income 
exceed a moderate amount. The committee or commission 
should be given full power to compel the production of books 
and papers and the attendance and testimony of witnesses. It 
should be authorized and directed to investigate not only the 
finances of such institutions, but all their activities and affilia- 
tions. 

“As the only effective means of counteracting the influence 
of the foundations, as long as they are permitted to exist, con- 
sists in the activities of governmental agencies along similar 
lines, the appropriations of the federal government for 
education and social service should be correspondingly in- 
creased.” 


SICKNESS INSURANCE 


THE investigations carried on for the commission by Dr. 

B. S. Warren of the Public Health Service indicate that 
each of the 30,000,000 wage-earners of the country lose nine 
days of every year through illness involving a wage loss of over 
$500,000,000, and medical expenses amounting to $180,000,000 
more. Accidents cause only one-seventh as much destitution 


as does sickness, and one-fifteenth as much as unemployment. 


The latter is often directly due to sickness, and in turn, is 
often the cause of sickness. “Sickness among wage-earners 
is primarily the direct result of poverty, which manifests itself 
in insufficient diet, bad housing, inadequate clothing, and gen~ 
erally unfavorable surroundings in the home.” 


There are three groups of conditions causing disease, for 
which the employer, the public, or the individual is respon- 
sible. The employer’s responsibility grows not alone from 
conditions leading directly to so-called occupational diseases, 
but includes “low wages, excessive hours, methods causing 


nervous strain and general insanitary conditions.” The pub- 
lic has to some extent recognized its responsibility, but the 
“tendency has been too frequently to provide for the better 
residential sections and neglect the slums.’ An cqual re- 
sponsibility rests, however, upon the individual; “under pres- 
ent conditions he is unable to meet it” on account of insufficient 
wages and cost of treatment, for “sickness is most prevalent 
among those who are least able to purchase health.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


A SYSTEM of government sickness insurance is proposed, 

in which the employer, the employe and the community 
would share the cost, in the proportion of 50 per cent from 
the workers, 40 per cent from the employer, and Io per cent 
from the government. For the administration of such a Ser- 
vice, it is proposed that a national sickness insurance commis- 
sion be created. 


THE LAND QUESTION 


TENANCY is greatly on the increase. In the Southwest the 

prevailing system of share tenancy is such that the 
tenants can hardly make a living. A very large proportion of 
tenant families are “insufficiently clothed, badly housed, and 
underfed,’—a very large proportion “are hopelessly in debt, 
and are charged exorbitant rates of interest.” Responsibility 
for these conditions rests largely on the system itself. The 
principal causes are short leases, private credit at exorbitant 
rates, lack of a proper system of ‘marketing, absence of educa- 
tional facilities and prevalence of land speculation. A new 
factor is the development of huge estates, owned by corpora- 
tions and operated by salaried managers. On such estates 
wages are extremely low, “eighty cents per day being the 
prevailing rate on one large estate, which was thoroughly in- 


vestigated.” 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


<THE development through legislation of longer-time farm 
leases that will make for fair rents, security of tenure 
and protection of the interests of the tenant in the matter 
of such improvements as he may make on a lease-hold in his 
possession. Such legislation should look forward to leasing 
systems that will increase tillage, improve the yielding powers 
of the soil and maintain a greater population. 
“Tn order to secure this desired end, it is suggested that the 
‘ commission further recommend the creation of national and 
state land commissions with powers— 
“a. To act as land courts with powers to hear evidence 
given by landlord and. tenants as to questions that have to 
do with fair rents, fixity of tenure and improvements made 
by tenants on landlords’ property; to gather evidence in- 


dependently of both parties, that will the better enable such 
land courts to arrive at the true facts in each case; and 
to render judgment that will be mandatory for such time 
as the contractual relationship may be determined to hold. 


“b. To operate farm bureaus for the following purposes: 

First. to act as an agent between landlords and tenants 
in the distribution of tenant labor. 

Second, to act as an agent between landlords and tenants 
in the preparation of equitable contracts. 

Third, to act as an information agency to assist home- 
seeking farmers, 

Fourth, to assist in the distribution of seasonable labor. 

“The development of better credit facilities through the 
assistance of the government and co-operative organisation 
of farmers and tenants. No single measure can be recom- 
mended; the results must be achieved through the develop- 
ment of a sound rural credit system, the development of land 
banks, mortgage associations and credit unions. Foreign exr- 
perience shows that through these means the rate of interest 
can be greatly reduced and the security of both the borrower 
and the lender can be increased. 

“The general introduction of modernized rural schools and 
compulsory education of children. The functions of the 
school system should extend beyond education to the social 
service of the entire rural community, assisting in the organi- 
sation of farmers and tenants for co-operative purposes, and 
promoting other measures looking to the community's welfare. 

“The revision of the taxation system so as to exempt from 
taxation all improvements and tax unused land at its full 
rental value.” 


UNEMPLOYMENT 


WAGE- EARNERS in general lose from one- -fifth to one- 

fourth of their working time during the year, the great- 
est amount of time being lost by the poorest paid workers, both 
because they are unskilled and because thev have been poorly 
nourished and weakened by bad living and working con- 
ditions. One-fourth of all the time lost is due to sickness. 
Two-thirds is due to lack of work or the inability to find work. 
On the other hand, only 2 per cent of idleness is due to 
strikes and 2 per cent to accidents. 


The permanently unemployed are really people who have 
dropped out of the ranks of industry, broken down by the un- 
steadiness of employment and other causes. Some are mentally 
defective or physically incapable or both. Others are down- 
and-outs who have lost the habit of working. Stil! others live 
by their wits, by begging or by crime. During the most 
prosperous times, when labor is in great demand, these same 
people do not work. They are “unemployed” in the same 
sense that young children, the old, and the sick, and those who 
live on incomes from investments, are unemployed. No 
amount of work that might be provided by public or private 
enterprise would have any appreciable effect on these unem- 
ployables. They need hospital or corrective treatment. 

The whole burden of unemployment has to be borne by the 
workers. Capital is not subject to the same risk because a 
fair return on the investment is figured by the year, in which 
dull and busy seasons modify each other. Labor, however, is 
obliged to maintain itself as a reserve force during periods of 
unemployment. 


“We do not consider policemen unemployed when they are 
not arresting violators of the peace, and we do not consider 
firemen out of work when they sit in the firehouse prepared 
to do their duty. But for most working people, industry is 
still conducted on a sort of volunteer fire department basis.” 


The existing agencies for securing employment are. in- 


adequate. 
RECOMMENDATIONS 


“THE enactment of appropriate legislation modifying the 

title of the Bureau of Immigration to Bureaus of Im- 
migration and Employment and providing the statutory au- 
thority and appropriations necessary for— 

“a. The establishment of a national employment system; 
under the Department of Labor, with a staff of well-paid 
and specially qualified officials in the main offices, at least. 

“b. The licensing, regulation, and supervision of all pri- 
vate employment agencies doing an interstate business. 

“c. The investigation and preparation of plans for the reg- 
ularisation of employment, the decasualisation of labor, 
the utilisation of public work, to fill in periods of business 
depression, insurance against /unemployment in such trades 
and industries as may seem desirable, and other measures 
designed to promote regularity snd steadiness of employ- 
ment, 

“The immediate creation of a special board, made up of the 
properly qualified officials from the Departments of Agri- 
culture, Commerce, Interior, and Labor and from the Board 
of Army Engineers, to prepare plans for performing the 
largest possible amount of public work during the winter, and 
to devise a program for the future for performing during 
periods of depression such public work as road building, con- 
struction of public buildings, reforestation, irrigation, and 
drainage of swamps. The success, attending the construction 
of the Panama Canal indicates the emormous national con- 
struction works which might be done to the advantage of the 
entire nation during such periods of depression. Similar 
boards or commissions should be established in the various 
states and municipalities.” 


THe Survey, December 18, 1915 
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TRADE UNIONS AND INDUSTRIAL DISPUTES 


A STATE of uncertainty now exists as to what workingmen 

may do in industrial disputes. Eminent lawyers express 
doubts as to the real significance of the Clayton act. The effect 
of court decisions has. been to deprive the workers of their 
weapons, such as the boycott and the power of picketing, while 
leaving the employer in the possession of his weapons, such 
as the power of arbitrary discharge, of black listing and of 


bringing in strike-breakers. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


TZE enactment of legislation similar to the British trades 

disputes act which legalizes peaceful picketing and pro- 
vides that it shall not be unlawful for the union to do what 
would not be a crime if done by an individual. 


INDUSTRIAL CONDITIONS IN ISOLATED COMMUNITIES 


THERE are industrial communities owned wholly or in 

large part, by a single corporation or employer, and in 
typical communities of this sort there appears “every aspect 
of feudalism except the recognition of specific duties on the 
part of the employer.” In such communities the workers are 
dependent for their livelihood upon the one employer who 
controls the social and political rights of the employes. In 
such communities fundamental rights, such as the right of 
free speech, free assemblage and right of public highways, are 
seriously abridged or denied. This condition exists in its 
most extreme form in the “closed camps” of the mining 
districts where. the employer not only controls the local gov- 
ernment but determines who shall be permitted to come into 
or pass through such communities. 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


“THE enactment of appropriate state legislation providing 

that where communities develop, even upon privately 
owned land, the powers of the civil government shall not be 
interfered with, nor shall the rights of access to the residence 
of any person be restricted, nor shall the rights of persons to 
come and go unmolested, to speak freely and to assemble 
peacefully, be interfered with or considered to siand upon a 
different basis from the rights of persons in othe: communities. 


“In the case of public lands containing timber or minerals, 
which are now or may hereafter come into the possession of 
the federal government, it should be provided by statute that 
neither the lands nor the mineral rights should under any cir- 
cumstances be sold, but should be used only upon a lease fora 
limited term, such lease to contain as a part of the contract 
the conditions with regard to the rights of inhabitants as 
recited above and such lease to be forfeitable without recourse 
in case of the infraction of said conditions. 

“The Post Office Department should be directed to report 
to Congress all communities in which the post office is in any 
company’s store or other building operated by an employer or 
in which the postmaster is a private employer or the agent 
of an employer. The report should show the facts separately 
for those communities in which the employer or corporation 
operates an industry upon which any large number of 1n- 
habitants are dependent. 

“Congress and the state legislatures should enact statutes 
providing that any attempt on the part of an employer to in- 
fluence his employes either directly or indirectly im connection 
with any federal election either for or against any particular 
candidate, shall constitute intimidation; and further specifying 
that it shall constitute intimidation for any employer to give 
notice to his workmen that in the event of the election of any 
particular candidate, the establishment will not be operated.” 


UNIONS AND EMPLOYERS’ ASSOCIATIONS 


ap WwW ENTY-FIVE per cent 02 the workers in manufacturing, 

mining and transport iion and building trades who are 
twenty-one years of age and ov er are members of unions. 
Unions have been effective in raising wages, and in reducing 
hours. Unionism is an effective remedy for disputes between 
employers and workers in large industries. 

It is conceded that there are some serious problems in con- 
nection with unions, but they are problems that are common 
to democratic institutions. The remedy for these evils is cen- 
tralization of power... Sympathetic strikes, to be sure, are 
annoying. They are due, however, to the sense of brother- 
hood, which prevails to a greater or less degree and will not 
be “completely eliminated until substantial justice exists 
throughout industry.” 

The high entrance fees of some unions are anti-social; the 
closed shop is not monopolistic if an open union is maintained, 
in which case “neither the rights of. the individual nor public 
interest are infringed.” Restriction of the output is sometimes 
necessary to protect the health of the worker. “There are 
some such rules, however, that are anti-social and should be 
given up.” 

Jurisdictional disputes are an evil, and the American, Fed- 
eration.of Labor is urged to renew its efforts to stop them. 
“The essential condition-for trade union graft” is brought 
about by permitting a business agent to call strikes, as in 
some of the building trades. This power should not be given 
to a single individual. 

There are two kinds of employers’ associations: bargaining 
associations and hostile associations. The first kind is essen- 
tial to a satisfactory joint agreement. The function of the 
other is to aid its members in opposing collective bargaining. 
In such associations “the basic principle is that the conditions 
of employment shall be determined solely by the individual 


AS to unions—none. 


employer and the individual workman, but in actual practice 
this results uniformly in the dictation of conditions solely 
by the employer.” 

“Even as to wages, these associations are unwilling to bar- 
gain collectively, since they refuse to recognize a minimum 
wage or any other standard form of wage, without which a 
collective agreement is impossible.” 

Nearly all the important associations maintain employment 
lureaus so that they can hire non-union men, and secret service 
departments to keep them informed of any development of 
unionism in the ranks of their employes. “Inasmuch as the 
right of workers to organize in any mariner that they see fit 
is fully recognized by society and has repeatedly been given a 
legal status in the decisions of even the most conservative 
courts, there is strong reason for holding that these hostile 
employers’ associations, which are organized primarily for the 
prevention of organization, are not only anti-social, but even, 
perhaps, illegal.” 


RECOMMENDATIONS 


As to employers’ associations: “the formation of strong 
and stable organizations of employers for the purpose of nego- 
tiating joint agreements and otherwise determining, upon a 
democratic and equitable basis, the fundamental problems of 
the trade.’ 

As to joint agreements: “the extension of these as re- 
gards not only the field of industry which they cover, and the 
class of labor included, but the subjects which are taken up 
for negotiation and settlement. Greater responsibility for the 
character, skill and\conduct of their members should accom- 
pany the greater participation of trade unions in the governing 
of industry.” 


OTHER SUBJECTS 


OTHER topics discussed in the Manly report are prison 
labor, immigration, labor conditions in Porto Rico, and 
Chinese: exclusion. Not enough details are given under the 
last two heads to admit of adequate discussion. Regarding 
prison labor, the report advocates outdoor work for convicts, 
especially on roads, and urges that they be paid for their 
labor, and the enactment of a “Taw providing that when convict- 
made goods are shipped from one state into another they 
shall be subject to the laws of the state as if they had been 
produced there. 
Restriction of immigration is recommended and the literacy 
test is favored. In order to prevent the building up of a 


permanent alien population it is suggested that every alien, 
six months after he enters the country, be required either 
to take out his first citizenship papers or register himself as an 
“alien tourist,” and that aliens who have not taken out their 
papers at the end of two years, or who do not take out final 
papers when eligible to do so, shall be deported. 

Another recommendation is that the opportunity be pro- 
vided by the state and local governments, with the assistance 
of the federal government if necessary, “for the instruction 
of adults who are unable to speak, read or write the English 
language.” 


Editorials 


HERE is little Germany in New York city? 

In two important studies of school children 
in New York city reports were made upon an 
equal number of children of several nationali- 
ties. In both eases after considerable effort has 
been made, the German group has been given up 
because the directors were unable to find a suffi- 
cient number of families in a single section who 
were as close to the German standards of living 
and general surroundings as were the Italians, 
Jews, Irish, Bohemians and others to their home 
country standards. 

Among ten thousand children seeking working 
papers in 1914-1915, the Germans, foreign-born 
and native-born of foreign parentage, numbered 
about one-tenth of all. They constituted the fifth 
group in size, following the Jews, Italians, native- 
born of native parentage, and English-Irish- 
Scotch who ranked in the order named. The 
total number of Germans is larger than that of 
other more distinctive groups, but the degree of 
assimilation seems to be the central question. 


OW Dr. Louise Tayler-Jones and Dr. Cath- 
arine H. Travis sailed from New York 
last July to save the babies of Serbia ‘‘from neg- 
lect and dirt’’ was told in THe Survey at the time. 
The work was undertaken at the earnest solici- 
tation of Madame Slavko Grouitch, wife of the 
permanent under-secretary for foreign affairs in 
Serbia, formerly Mabel Dunlop of West Virginia. 
It was conducted under the auspices of the Amer- 
ican National Red Cross. 

Serbia was known to be without physicians in 
civilian practice. Forty per cent of her doctors 
had died of typhus since the outbreak of the war 
and the rest were at the front. This loss aggra- 
vated the normal inadequacy of sanitary and 
medical service and removed the usual checks to 
the ignorance of Serbian mothers. 

The plan which the two American doctors went 
to carry out, was to open a hospital for babies 
and children near Nish. Expected supplies did 
not come, so they began by opening a dis- 
pensary. Every one—the American Sanitary 
Commission with Dr. Strong at its head, the Ser- 
bian government and the Serbian Red Cross— 
helped them. Five patients came the first day 
of the clinic. In one week twenty were coming 
daily. During the first five weeks, 350 cases were 
handled. I[l]ness among the Serbian children was 
great; malaria and tuberculosis were the preva- 
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lent maladies; poverty accentuated them. Moth- 
ers came miles, carrying babies on their backs. 
One woman, arriving at noon, had walked since 
midnight. 

A few weeks after the hospital was opened it 
moved into a fine new building. Even while the 
beds were being put up, the roll of train after 
train was heard carrying soldiers to the front. 
Those in charge of the hospital looked at one an- 
other, asking what it would mean for their minis- 
trations to the babies of Serbia. 

Dr. Tayler-Jones is now back in this country, 
Nish is in the hands of the Bulgars, and the 
babies’ hospital—? The last word was that it 
was serving splendidly for wounded soldiers. 
Babies cannot fight. 

But those who started it say that it will be re- 
opened when Serbia ceases to be the center of 
war. They say that Madame Grouitch will again 


‘call upon the bounty of her native country for the 


babies of her adopted one. 
NURSE AND IMMIGRANT 


HE immigration ruling described on page 

315 is not the only one which has meant loss 
to an individual as well as to an institution. Here, 
briefly, are the facts of another instance of that 
ruling, just received from the nurse herself. 

In 1902, Helen R. MacDonald of Hamilton, Ont., 
was graduated from the nurses’ training-school of 
Johns Hopkins Hospital. For some years she re- 
mained in the employment of the hospital as a 
nurse. Then, feeling the need of rest and change, 
she returned to Canada. Two years later, called 
again to Johns Hopkins to take care of the work 
of nurses and students on the outside obstetrical 
service, she started for Baltimore. At Black 
Rock, N. Y., immigration officials boarded the 
train. Finding that she was coming ‘‘under con- 
tract,’? they requested her to leave the train. 
After some delay, Miss MacDonald was notified 
from Washington that she might not enter this 
country for a year. 

As it was important that the work at Johns 
Hopkins should begin without delay, the hospital 
appointed another nurse to the position which 
Miss MacDonald was prevented from filling. 

It seems a fair question to raise, in view of these 
recent cases, whether graduate trained nurses 
should not be added to the exempt class, inasmuch 
as they may contribute to the well-being of this 
country quite as much as do some of the actors 
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> lecturers or singers who are now admitted by 
yecific exemptions in the immigration law, side 
y side with members of a ‘‘recognized learned 
-ofession.’? No one would bar a Forbes-Robert- 
a; but not all stage-folk are of his degree who, 
evertheless, enter unhindered. 

THe Survey is not for stimulating an incursion 
nurses from foreign countries, who may be will- 
g to work for a wage much lower than the pre- 
niling standards in this country. Evéry possible 
mdrance should be made to such hospital prac- 
‘es as those described by the acting commis- 
oner-general. But there is a great gulf fixed be- 
yeen the ‘‘nurses’’ whose ‘‘incursion’’ is warned 
painst, and the graduate trained women who 
uld bring to American public health problems a 
ew point of view and a specialized preparation 
etter than that which this country as yet gen- 
rally affords. It is they whose status is here dis- 
assed. And from whatever country they came, in 
se United States they would be subject to the re- 
irements of registration of the state they en- 
ered. This fact contains direct stimulus to 
{forts for highest standards, whether by the 
lurses’ associations or by the state departments. 
| Distinguished medical men have for a quarter 
‘a century spoken of nursing—in this clearly de- 
med application of the term—continually and un- 
ualifiedly as professional work. Sir Edward 
‘ook says in his Life of Florence Nightingale 
vol. 1, p. 455), that in 1861 the nurses of Great 
$ritain were enumerated in the census under the 
ead ‘‘domestics’’; in 1901, under the head of 
‘medicine. ’’ Neds 
In this country a similar trend of opinion is 
hlown apparently by the Bureau of the Census. 
‘ables from the thirteenth census [vol. 4, tables 4 
od 6] show trained nurses classified under per- 
onal service and also medical professions; and in 
Me introduction to this volume on occupation sta- 
istics, it is stated: 

“An effort was made to separate the trained nurses from 
he practical or untrained nurses, and to exclude from both 
‘‘oups nursemaids and childrens’ nurses. The ef- 
art to classify separately the trained and the practical 
larses was not very successful.” 


But since in forty-four states the graduate nurse 
3 also a registered nurse, bearing the title R. N., 
ind since her educational and professional stand- 
rds are fixed by law—with the very purpose of 
emoving all doubt regarding her status—might 
ot such state records prove an excellent basis for 
ection by the Bureau of the Census, by the Bureau 
f Immigration and by Congress? 

The present wording of the immigration law 
pecifically exempts certain callings (such as those 
f actor and singer) and two general groups, ‘‘per- 
onal and domestic servants’? and members of 
‘recognized learned professions.’’ It is significant 
f the whole movement toward training and pro- 
essional standards in nursing that no plea has 
een made to have trained nurses admitted as of 
he first of these groups. They would rather be 
arred out. . 

But the phrase ‘‘learned professions’’ is one 
rhich historically has expanded from theology 


and medicine to a far wider group of modern call- 
ings fairly unknown to Johnson or Blackstone or 
Webster—designers, dentists, editors, chemists 
and engineers. It would take only a minor stretch 
of the official imagination to recognize the rise of 
registered nurses as the emergence of a similar 
group. The nursing profession could formulate a 
standard which would readily enough enable the 
immigration bureau to discriminate and admit 
those who met this standard. If this is not done, 
it remains for the nurses to secure a verbal amend- 
ment from Congress, specifying them as an exempt 
class by adding the words ‘‘graduate trained 
nurse’’ to the list of singers, actors and others 
enumerated in section 2 of the immigration law. 


Social Forces 


By EDWARD T. DEVINE 


THROUGH GOOD WILL TO PEACE 


EITHER national security nor interna- 
tional peace can be insured by direct ef- 
forts. Military armaments will not produce them. 
Hague tribunals, arbitration treaties, and peace 
propaganda are very subordinate if not wholly 
ineffective means of attaining them. Pacifism 
which rests upon easy-going optimism is a vain 
philosophy. Those who oppose national prepar- 
edness with elaborate calculations as to the prob- 
able friendliness or the probable weakness of 
probable enemies do not just now get a very pa- 
tient hearing, but even if they did and we were 
to follow them, we would be blindly following the 
blind. 

Something more positive is necessary to us in 
this great world crisis, more harmonious with a 
national determination to take a creditable part 
in international relations, a part consistent with 
our history, our unimpaired and undeveloped re- 
sources, Our unique position, military, economic, 
and moral. East and west, American public sen- 
timent discloses new recognition and application 
of the great truths that of one blood all nations 
of the earth are made; that the oceans are path- 
ways and not barriers; that the laws of economics 
and the problems of international relations run 
through all degrees of latitude and longitude; 
that the political principles of our fathers need 
to be re-examined, re-interpreted, and brought 
into conformity with eternal principles and ap- 
plied intelligently to present conditions, if they 
are not to be pernicious rather than beneficent in 
their effects. 

Peace is a by-product of rational social rela- 
tions and conditions. As Miss Addams with rare 
insight once said of happiness, it must come by 
the wayside. To seek it by the direct path may 
not be to pay too high a price for it—that is dif- 
ficult, though not impossible; but rather to fail 
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utterly to reach it, through a misconception of 
where it is and what it is. The Franco-Prussian 
War did not end with the treaty of Frankfort, and 
the European war did not begin with the murder 
of Prince Ferdinand or the invasion of Belgium. 
Peace, in any sense in which it is a worthy goal 
of national ambition, is an evidence of good will 
between nations and peoples, and does not express 
merely the accident as to whether hostile armies 
and navies are actually engaged. 

In the confusion and perplexity of the times 
three great lines of national defense and national 
policy are clearly indicated. They do not bear 
upon controverted questions of preparedness, gov- 
ernment ownership of ships, or interpretation 
under international law of the rights of neutrals 
or of beligerents. They go deeper. 


F these three conditions to national security 
and international peace the first is social 
religion. 

Religion has remained personal, provincial, 
class-conscious. It must become social, universal, 
race-conscious. It has been conventional, dog- 
matic, ecclesiastical. It must become unconven- 
tional, alive, persuasive, human. It has been asso- 
ciated with forms of worship, with creeds and an- 
thems, with sacred books and symbols, with priests 
and ministers, with solemn rituals of baptism and 
burial. It must be associated with life, with every 
consecration to a high purpose, with the sayings 
and doings of laymen, with secular books and 
songs, with the phrases of ordinary speech, with 
character and conduct. That is to say, religion 
must increasingly take on this social character 
if it is to lead away from warfare and toward 
peace on earth. 

Religion determines our attitude towards the 
universe, towards our fellows. Men will not become 
practically aware of the incongruity, the maniacal 
absurdity, of Christian nations at war with one 
another or with the heathens, until they have long 
been acutely aware of the equal incongruity, the 
mad obsurdity, of a Sabbath profession of princi- 
ples with which the daily conduct of business, the 
industrial wage contract, the class conflicts, and 
the even worse class indifferences of society are 
entirely inconsistent. The European war is but the 
projection on a gigantic scale of the irreligion of 
the churches, of unsocialized Socialism, of the 
daily denial of that brotherhood which Christian- 
ity with one set of phrases and Socialism with an- 
other daily proclaim. 

Lissauer’s hymn of hate, with all its childish 
ferocity, is relatively a sympton of health and 
brotherly affection, when compared with some 
of the evidences of callous neglect, of cold-blooded 
exploitation of fellow-men, of inhumanity and in- 
justice, revealed in any modern nation by candid 
and courageous investigation. Congestion of pop- 
ulation directly due to speculative land monopoly 
and an obsolete tax system; preventable sickness 
for which society provides neither prevention nor 
insurance, are more disgraceful to any nation than 
such passing hatreds and revengeful passions as 
inspire a bayonet charge or a hymn of hate. 


To hate a neighbor or a neighboring nation is at ~ 
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least a human relation, and it may be a half-way 
stage towards later respect and affection. But to qi 
profit from the unrequited or half-requited labor}: 
of a neighbor, to ignore his grievances and pass 
by his extremity, is certainly less than half-wayh} 
towards human, much less towards fraternal, rela-+ |: 
tions. In fact, the one who hates and the one who 
exploits, though the latter is farther away from#}} 
a right human relation than the former, must boar 
turn squarely about in their tracks. They are 


facing the wrong way. Whatever their noming eth 
religion they are irreligious. Having no genuine) }j 


i 


good will, they are obstacles to peace. At 
A second essential condition of security and 4j 
peace is social education. AN 


One aim of social education is to give an accu. i 
rate, sympathetic understanding of other people: Js: 
first of immediate associates and neighbors; then | Han 
of those with whom we have social and economic if 
relations of a less obvious kind; ultimately with dif 
all nations. In these days of intimate interna-_ it 
tional contacts, a knowledge of the psychology of | 
other peoples, their political ideas, their religion, if 
their aspirations, their prejudices, their weak-— 
nesses and strength, are matters of prime impor- |!" 
tance. To this end, as well as for more utilitarian *|" 
reasons, a knowledge of their occupations, their / 
achievements, their failures, is most advanta- | 
geous. The wickedness of Sodom and Gomorrah, "|"! 
so familiar to the modern world after the centu- |! 
ries, is not after all of so great concern to us as 
the wickedness of Paris and Vienna and Constan-= 
tinople. F 

If it be objected that we know too much of the }#! 
latter and of wickedness in general, let us then, t 
as more to the point, acquire acquaintance with 
the good qualities of the German Socialist, of the 
French mechanic, of the Japanese patriot, of the 
Mexican peon, of the East Indian, the Peruvian, 
and the Italian immigrant. Not the naive esti- |! 
mate of a superticial reporter, but discriminating ]! 
study, under the guidance of trained and skilful |! 
interpreters of men and customs, is required in~ 
this kind of social education. In this country with © 
its wealth of racial and national variety there is” 
extraordinary opportunity for such an educational ]! 
process Which will enable our growing children to ]! 
understand others and to learn how to avoid those |}! 
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antagonisms and conflicts which flow so profusely 
from misunderstanding. 


OCIALLY organized industries are a natural 
result of social religion when it has its per- 
fect way in the nation, and of social education 
when it has had time really to influence char- 
acter. Although a fruit of education and re- J, 
ligion, a social organization of industry may itself 
be regarded as a third of the essential conditions 
of security and stable peace. 
Our_American industries, like those of Europe, ], 
are organized for individual profit, to a large ex- ], 
tent for anti-social exploitation. European ex- 
perience in the present war shows that even from 
the point of view of output, this form of indus- - 
trial organization breaks down.  Self-interest 
seems not to be a motive upon which society can 
rely when the common interest is most seriously 


‘hreatened. Not enough apparently can be pro- 
uced, the right things are not produced, and the 
ices are not reasonable. Therefore the govern- 
ent, in England as in Germany, takes control of 
)ndustries, fixes prices, determines what to pro- 


luce and in what quantities. Public opinion sup- 
orts this social control because the existence of 
Whe state is felt to be at stake. But if, in a great 
Tisis, private initiative and the motive of self- 
interest needs to be replaced by governmental 
initiative and the motive of common interest, how 
do we know that there might not be a correspond- 
ing advantage in ordinary times from the exer- 
aise of public control? European experience shows 
also that effective social control cannot be extem- 
porized over night. The centralized despotism 
made necessary by military extremity is, of 
course, no real precedent for industrial democra- 
ey; but it is none the less an effective indictment 
of much of the unsocialized proprietary indus- 
trial organization with which we are familiar. 


HE developments of the war may make 
easier that analysis and understanding of in- 
dustry which are the first steps toward an indus- 
trial system consistent with a social religion and 
with social brotherhood. If we see that there is 
some other test of the usefulness of an enterprise 
than its financial solvency, that large profits are 
no guarantee of large social benefits, that there is 
no necessary connection between pecuniary inter- 
est of large investors and the public interest, we 
shall be ready at least to consider with open minds 
any sincere proposals for reconciling industry with 
the public welfare. It is something to realize, not 
from theory but from direct observation, that 
there is no necessary permanency to our present 
industrial organization, that much of it is transi- 
tory and accidental. This huge laboratory of 
trench and submarine and munition factory is try- 
ing out experiments pregnant with instruction 
for us. We cannot afford to miss the meaning of 
any part of the tragic experience through which 
wounded heroic humanity is groping its way. 
Religious, educational, and industrial adjust- 
ments are to determine whether we are to have 
international good will and peace. We cannot 
have the latter without the former. Social reform 
or a persistence of barbarism are our alternatives. 
Conventional treaties, formal alliances, allegiance 
to a common religious organization, acceptance of 
common political shibboleths, will give us no guar- 
antees of international peace. Hereafter we shall 
want more than treaties, or professions of peace- 
ful intentions. Where shall we find guarantees in 
which men will have confidence save in genuine 
religion, affecting the ordinary as well as the ex- 
traordinary actions of men; in broad and thorough 
education, opening the eyes of men; and in indus- 
trial reorganization, eliminating privilege and 
exploitation and promoting the common interests 
of men? 

The exaltation of the ideal of service and the 
repudiation of the ambition of material advantage 
extorted from unjust and unfair social relations; 

such education as will lead to the appreciation of 
others and affection for them; such an economic 


system as will promote health, independence, and 
diffused prosperity; such religion as will lead to 
social well-being—these are our defense. Through 
positive, fruitful, radiant good will, we make our 
way to the peace that shall last. 

The end of war is ardently to be desired. As 
to that the National Security League and the 
League for the Limitation of Armaments are 
agreed. The impetuous Roosevelts and Hobsons 
and the canny Carnegies and Fords do not differ 
as to the end, however widely they differ as to 
means. The horrors of this war of the twentieth 
century of the Christian era cannot be painted or 
described. Artist and journalist, poet and orator, 
are alike impotent before its sickening tragedies. 
No economist can estimate its cost, no biologist 
its destructiveness; no prophet can set the limit 
of its ultimate effects. The historian’s records 
furnish us with no experiences of the race with 
which to compare it. The inspired imagination 
of man has not soared, the drunken imaginings 
of fiends have not descended, to the heights and 
depths of its sacrifices and miseries. 

At this distance we have little right to pass 
moral judgments upon particular acts of states- 
men or belligerents or bereaved individuals, for 
we can have little conception of the nervous ten- 
sion, the physical-strain, the temptations resisted, 
the transvaluation of values in the very consciences 
of men, resulting from the experience of the war. 
At this distance, however, better than on the 
firing line or in the capitals of Europe, we can 
observe and compare and reflect. If we do not 
share the exaltation or drink the bitter cup of ex- 
perience, neither need we share the delusions 
which war imposes or lose the old values which 
for the time being are committed to us and other 
neutrals in trust for the race. 


Y what means shall we in the neutral nations 
make sure that neutrality shall prove not 
merely a negative peace, not merely a source of 
unholy profits to manufacturer and dealer and 
farmer, not merely a vulgar complacency over a 
lucky geographical position, but a definite share in 
this world experience, a spiritual exaltation com- 
parable to that of the war, a deep draught from 
the contemporaneous education of mankind? 
There is but one means. If, in these years of the 
great tragedy, we re-establish our social relations 
on a sure basis of justice and mutual good will; 
if we revise our educational system so as to in- 
clude a real knowledge of the economic, social, 
psychological characteristics of our neighbors; 
if we put our house in order, so that our indus- 
tries and occupations may meet the tests of human 
conservation as well as those of economic ef- 
ficiency; if we push forward in these days the 
social reforms which prophets foretell and econo- 
mists urge upon us, then and only then may we 
sincerely congratulate ourselves and our poster- 
ity that we also have played our honorable part 
while our brothers in Europe have fought the war 
into which heroic duty, or hard necessity, or the 
absence of good will, according to the point of 
view, has plunged them. As for us and our house, 
we will strive through good will to glorious peace. 


CALENDAR OF 


CONFERENCES 


Itms for the next calendar should reach 
Tue Survey before January 12. 


DECEMBER AND JANUARY 


CONFERENCES 
Civic Association, American. Washington, 
D. C., December 28-31. Sec’y, Richard B. 
Watrous, Union Trust Bldg., Washington, 
IDE ee 
Civic FEperaTion, National. Washington, 
DG. January ira10; Secy, Dies Cease, 


1 Madison Avenue, New York. 


Economic Association, American. Wash- 
ington, D. C. December 27-31. Sec’y, A. A. 
Young, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 


INDUSTRIAL Epucation, National Society 
for the Promotion of. Minneapolis; Minn. 
January 20-22. Sec’y, Alvin E. Dodd, 140 


West 42nd Street, New York. 


Lapor LrcisLation, American Association 
for. Washington, D. C., December 28-29. 
Sec’y, John B. Andrews, 131 East 23d 
Street, New York city. 

Municiparities, New Jersey State League 
of. Tréttton}; N: J. January 19.” Sec‘y, 
Cy. Swartz, (City, Hall) Mrenton; iN. J. 


PoiiticAL ScrENCE ASSOCIATION, American. 
Washington, D. C., December 28-31. Sec’y, 
Chester Lloyd Jones, University of Wis- 
cousin, Madison, Wis. 

Rurar Lire CONFERENCE. 
sas, December 27-31. Further informa- 
tion may be secured by addressing Wal- 
ter Burr, Kansas State Agricultural Col- 
lege, Manhattan, Kansas. 

Science, American Association for the Ad- 
vancement of. Columbus, O., December 
27-January 1. Sec’y, Dr. L. O. Howard, 
Smithsonian Institute, Washington, D. C. 

ScrentiFIc Concress, Second Pan Ameri- 
can. Washington, D. C., December 27- 
January 8. Sec’y Gen., John Barrett, Pan 
American Union, Washington, D. C. 


Manhattan, Kan- 


Socian Service, North Carolina Conference 
for. Charlotte, N. C.,, January 23-26. 
Sec’y, Warren H. Booker, Raleigh, N. C: 


SociotocicaL Society, American. Washing- 
ton, D. C., December 28-31. Sec’y, Scott 
Ik. W. Bedford, University of Chicago, 
Chicago, Ill. 

LATER MEETINGS 
NATIONAL 

CHAMBER OF CONGRESS OF THE UNITED 
States. Washington, D. C., February 8-10, 
1916. Gen. Sec’y, Elliot H. Goodwin, 
Riggs Building, Washington, D. C. 

(N. E. 


SUPERINTENDENCE, Department of 


A.). Detroit, Mich., February 21-26, 1916. 
Sec’y, E. C. Warriner, Superintendent of 
Schools, Saginaw, Mich. 
EXHIBITS 

Grarure Mrruops, Exhibit of. Under the 
auspices of Bureau of Standards. Wash- 
ington, D. C., December 27-31. Chair- 
man Henry D. Hubbard, Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C. 

Prison Exureit oF JoIntT COMMITTEE ON 
Prison Rerorm: January 10-24, New 


York city; January 31-February 5, Buf- 
falo; February 14-19, Rochester; Febru- 
ary 28-March 4, Syracuse; March 13-18, 
Albany. Sec’y, Alexander Cleland, 105 
West 40th Street, New York. 


INFORMATION DESK 


The following national bodies will g!adly and freely supply information and advise reading on the subjec 
named by each and on related subjects. Members are kept closely in touch with the work which each organ 
zation is doing, but membershipis not required of those seeking information. Correspondence is invited. Alua 


enclose postage for reply. 


Health 


EX EDUCATION —Society of Sanitary and 
Moral Prophylaxis, 105 West 40th Street, 
New York City. Maurice A. Bigelow, 
Secretary. .Seven educational pamphlets. 10c 
each. Three reprints. dc each. Quarterly 
journal, $1.00 per year. , Dues—Active $2.00; 
Contributing, $5.00; Sustaining, $10.00. Mem- 
bership includes current and subsequent liter- 
ature, lecture bureau, 


Maintains 


of Cancer, 289 Fourth Ave., New York 

City. Curtis EE. Lakeman, Exec. Secy. 

To disseminate knowledge concerning symp- 

toms, diagnosis, treatment and _ prevention. 

Publications free on request. Annual member- 
ship dues $5. 


Coat tances 280m Society for the Control 


CHOOL HYGIENE —American School Ily- 
giene Association. Vres., Dr. Henry M. 
Bracken, Chairman State Board of Health, 

St. Paul, Minn. Sec’y., Thomas A. Storey, M.D., 
College of the City of New York, New York. 
Yearly congresses and proceedings. 


ENTAL HYGIENE—National Committee 
for Mental Hygiene, 50 Union Square, 
New York City, Clifford W. Beers, Sec’y. 
Write for pamphlets on mental hygiene, pre- 
vention of insanity and mental deficiency, care 
of insane and feeble-minded, surveys, social ser- 
vice in mental hygiene, State Societies for Men- 


tal Hygiene. 
ATIONAL HEALTH—Commnittee of One 
Hundred on National Health, E. F, Rob- 
bins, Isxec. Sec., 203 Jc, Bith St., New 
York, ‘To unite all government health agencies 
into a National Department of Health to in- 


form the people how to prevent disease. 


UBERCULOSIS—National Association for 
the Study and Prevention of Tuberculosis, 


105 Wast 22nd St. New York. Charles J. 
Ilatfield, M.D., Exee. Sec’y. Reports, pamph- 
lets, ete., sent upon request. Annual transac- 


tions and other publications free to members 


UBLIC HEALTH-—American LTublic Health 

Association, Vres., Wm. C. Woodward, 

Washington; Sec’'y, S. M. Gunn, Boston, 
l-ounded for the purpose of advancing the cause 
of public health and prevention of disease, Five 
sections: Laboratory, Vital Statistics, Muni- 
cipal Health Officers, Sanitary Engineering and 
Sociological. Official organ American Journal 
of Publie Health, $3.00 a year published month- 
ly. 3 months’ subscription, 50 cents. Address 
755d Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 


ATIONAL ORGANIZATION FOR PUB- 
LIC HEALTH NURSING—ObDject: to 
stimulate the extension of public health 

nursing; to develop standards of technique; to 
maintain a central bureau of information. Pub- 
lications: Pub. Health Nursing Quarterly, $1.00 
per year, and bulletins. Address Ella Phillips 
Crandall, R. N. Exec. Sec., 25 West 45th St., 
New York City. 


HE AMERICAN RED CROSS -Through 


its Town and Country Nursing Service, 
maintains a staff of specially prepared 


visiting nurses for appointment to small towns 
and rural districts. Pamphlets supplied on 
organization and administration of visiting 
nurse associations; personal assistance and ex- 


hibits available for local use, Apply to Su- 
perintendent, Red Cross Town and Country 
Nursing Service, Washington, D. C 


OCIAL HYGIENE—The American Social 


Hygiene Assoc. Inc., 105 West 40th St. N. 
Y.; Branch Offices: 122 South Michigan 
Ave., Chicago; Phelan Bldg., San Francisco. 


To promote sound sex education, the reduction 
of venereal diseases, and the suppression of com- 
mercialized vice. Quarterly magazine ‘Social 
IIygiene.” Monthly Bulletin. Membership, $5; 
sustaining, $10, Information upon request, Pres., 
Charles W. Eliot; Gen. Sec'y, William F, Snow, 
M.D.; Counsel, James B. Reynolds, 
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REVENTION OF BLINDNESS — Nation 
Committee for. Objects: To furnish im) } 
formation for Associations, Commission) 

and persons working to conserve vision ; to pw 
lish literature of movement; to furnish exhibits 
lantern slides, lectures. Printed matter: sam 
ples free; quantities at cost. Invites membe 
ship. Field, United States. Ineludes N, ¥ 
State Com, Ed. M, Van Cleve, Mgr. Director 
Carolyn C, Van Blarcom, Sec. ; Gordon L. Berry 
Field Sec.; Address, 130 E. 22d St., N. You@ 


Racial Problems 4 


EGRO YEAR BOOK—Meets the deman@ | 
information concerning thes} 


for concise 
condition and progress of the 
Nace, Extended bibliographies. Full 
Price 25c. By mail 35c. Negro Year 
Company, Tuskegee Institute, Alabama. 
In addition to information in Negro Year 
Book, Tuskegee Institute will furnish other) 
data on the condition and progress of the Ne- 


Negro 


index. | 
Book. | 


gro race, 


pear) 


AMPTON INSTITUTE, 
—'Trains Negro and Indian youth, “Great 
educational experiment station.’ Neither 

a state nor a government school. Supported 
by voluntary contributions. H. B. isso 
Principal: I. K. Rogers, Treasurer ; 

Scoville, Secretary. Free ‘literature on ‘“ aaa 
justment, Hampton aims and methods. Southern 
Workman, illustrated monthly, $I a year; free 


IIAMIPTON, VA, 


ATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR THE AD- 
VANCEMENT OF COLORED PEOPLE 

70 Fifth Avenue, New York. 

The Crisis, a monthiy magazine. Fifty branches 
and locals. Legal aid, literature, speakers, lan- 
tern slides, press material, ete. President, 
Moorfield Storey: 
Tirectors, 
Treasur er, 


J. BE. Spingarn; 
Oswald Garrison Villard: Director | 


of Publications and Research, W. E. B. DuBois, | 


Secretary, Mary Childs Nerney, 


Social and Economic Problems 


MERICAN ECONOMIC ASSOCIATION— 
Objects: “the encouragement of economic 
research,” “the issue “of publications on 

economic subjects,” “the encouragement of per- 
fect freedom of economic discussion.” 
bership includes the professional economists 
of the country together with many others inter- 
ested in scientific study of economic problems, 
Publications: American Economie Review. Pro- 
ceedings of Annual Meetings, and Handbook 
Tues $5.00 a year, Seeretary A, A. Young, 
Ithaca, N. Y. 


NIVERSITIES AND PUBLIC SERVICE— 
A book by Charles McCarthy, Morris 
Llewelyn Cooke, Mayor Mitchel, 8S. S. 
McClure, Edward A. Ross, John Dewey 
others. Pp. 289. Vrice one dollar postpaid. 
Ask for list of other publications on this sub- 
ject, or any other questions on training for 
public service, university extension and _ field 
training. Address Society for the Promotion 


of Training for Vublie Service, Box 380, Madi- 
son, Wisconsin. 
Immigration 
OMMITTEE FOR IMMIGRANTS IN 


AMERICA—Clearing louse and bureau 

of consultation on transportation, em- 
ployment, standard of living, savings and in- 
vestments, education, naturalization, legislation 
and public charges. rank Trumbull, Ch.; Felix 
M. Warburg and ITrances A. Kellor, V.-Ch.; 
Wm. Fellowes Morgan, Treas. Dues $5 a year 
including Immigrants in American Review and 
literature. 95 Madison Ave., N. Y. City. 


MMIGRANT GIRLS—Council of Jewish 
Women (National), Department of Immi- 
grant Aid, with headquarters at 216 FE, 

Broadway, New York City,—Miss Helen Wink- 


ler, chairman,—gives friendly aid to immigrant 
girls: meets, visits, advises, guides; has inter- 


national system of safeguarding. Invites mem- 


bership. 


to donors. 
Publishes © 


Chairman of the Board of — 
Vice President and | 


The mem- ~ 
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Civic Problems 


UNICIPAL PROBLEMS -National Munic- 
ipal League North American Bldg., Phila- 
delphia. Lawson Purdy, Pres.; Clinton 
Rogers Woodruff, Sec’y. Charters, commission 


government, taxation, police, liquor, electoral 
reform, finances, accounting, efficiency, civic 
education, franchises, school extension.  Pub- 


lishes National Municipal Review. 


re 4 N EFFECTIVE EXHIBITION OF A 
COMMUNITY SURVEY’’— brief de- 
seription of Springfield (Ill. Survey 

Exhibition, 5c. “Relation of the Social Sur- 

vey to the Public Health Authorities,” 2c. 

Department of Surveys and Exhibits, Russell 

anh Foundation, 130 East 22nd Street, New 

ork, 


HORT BALLOT AND COMMISSION GOV- 
ERNMENT-tThe Short Ballot Organiza- 
tion, 883 Fourth Ave., N. Y. City. Wood- 

row Wilson, Pres.; Richard S. Childs, Sec’y. 
National clearing house for information on 
these subjects. Vamphlets free. Vublish Beard’s 
Loose-Leaf Digest of Short Ballot Charters. 


LCOHOL QUESTION-The Scientific Tem- 
perance Iederation, 36 Bromfield St., Bos- 
ton, Mass., Maintains a library of litera- 

ture ‘on the alcohol question, including hygienic, 
industrial, economic, and sociological relations ; 
promotes investigations and surveys; publishes 
Scientific Temperance Journal and other litera- 
ture, and the results of reliable researches ; 
furnishes models, posters, and lantern slides for 
Traveling Uxhibits. 


ROPORTIONAL REPRESENTATION— 

Adoption of which by Ashtabula, O., 1915, 

promises new era in civic development— 
Ileadquarters for information, American P. R. 
League. DPres., Wm. Dudley l’oulke; Gen. Sec.- 
Treas., C. G. Hoag, Haverford, Pa. Propor- 
tional Representation Review (quarterly), 20¢ 
a year. A subscription of $1 gives membership 
in League and entitles to all publications for 
year. Larger subscriptions much needed, 


Church and Community 


HE CHURCH AND SOCIAL SERVICE— 
The Iederal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America operates through its 
Yommission on the Church and Social Service. 


vice’ (Vaper .80; Cloth, .50), gives full in- 
formation regarding social movements in al) 
the churches. Tor literature and service ad 


dress the Secretary, Rev. Charles 8. Macfarland, 
105 E. 22nd St., New York. 


PISCOPAL SOCIAL SERVICE—The Joint 
Commission on Social Service of the Pro- 
testant Lpiscopal Church, 

Tor literature and other information address 
the Executive Secretary, Rev. F. M. Crouch, 
Chureh Missions House, 281 Fourth Avenue, 
New York City. 


NITARIAN SOCIAL ADVANCE —The 
American Unitarian Association through its 
Department of Social and Public Service. 
Reports and Bulletins free. Lecture Bureau. 
Social Service Committees. Elmer _S. Forbes, 
Secretary of the Department, 25 Beacon St., 
Boston. 


Work With Boys 


OYS’ CLUB FEDERATION —National 
Headquarters, 1 Madison Ave., New York 
City. A clearing house for information 

on subjects relating to work with boys. Print- 
ed matter distributed; workers furnished; as- 
sistance given in organizing. Invites member- 
Club free; individual $1.00. Wm. C, 
s President; C. J. Atkinson, Execu- 
tive Secretary. 


Aid for Travelers 


ID FOR TRAVELERS-The Travelers’ Aid 
Society provides advice, guidance and pro- 
tection to travelers, especially women and 
girls, who need assistance. It is non-sectarian 
and its services are free irrespective of race, 
ereed, class or sex. ; 
For literature address Orin C. Baker, Gen. 
Secy., 465 Lexington Ave., New York City. 


Settlements 


ETTLEMENTS—National Federation of 
Settlements. Develops broad forms of com- 
parative study and concerted action in city, 

state, and nation, for meeting the fundamental 
problems disclosed by settlement work ; seeks the 
higher and more democratic organization of 
neighborhood life. Robert A, Woods, Sec., 20 
Union lark, Boston, Mass, 


Children 


HILD LABOR—National Child Labor Cont 
mittee, 105 East 22d St., New York, Owen 


R. Lovejoy, Sec’y. 25 State Branches. 
Where does your state stand? How can you 
help? List of pamphlets and reports free. 


Membership fee nominal, 


ONSERVATION OF INFANT LIFE— 
American Assoc. for Study and Prevention 
of Infant Mortality. 1211 Cathedral St., 
Baltimore. Gertrude B. Knipp, Exec. Sec’y. 
Literature on request. Traveling Exhibit. 
Urges prenatal instruction; adequate obstet- 
rical care; birth registration ; maternal nursing; 
infant welfare consultations. 


HILD WELFARE EXHIBITS —National 
Child Welfare IXxhibit Association, 830 Hast 
42nd St., New York, Charles I’. Powli- 

son, Gen. Sec’y. Bulletins covering Organization, 
Cost, Construction, Floor Plans, Publicity, Ex- 
plainers, Program, Results, ete. Will assist 
cities in organization and direction. WBxhibit 
material to loan, 


ATIONAL KINDERGARTEN ASSOCIA- 
TIOQN—250 Madison Ave., New York. 
Object: To have the kindergarten es- 

tablished in every public school. Tour million 
children in the United States are now without 
this training. Furnishes Bulletins, Exhibits, 
Lecturers, Advice and Information. Works for 
adequate legislation and for a wider interest in 
this method of increasing intelligence and re- 
ducing crime. Supported by voluntary contri- 
butions. 


HILD HELPING—Department of Child- 

Helping, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 

22a St., New York. Vrinted matter and 
counsel by .correspondence relative to institu- 
tions for children, child placing, infant mor- 
tality, care of crippled children, Juvenile 
Courts, ete. 


Recreation 


OURCES OF INFORMATION ON PLAY 
AND RECREATION-—. 500 selected refer- 
ences to books, pamphlets and magazine 

articles which deal directly with Recreation in 
its many phases. A list of educational insti- 
tutions offering courses in Play and Recrea- 
tion, and of governmental bodies administering 
Recreation. Price 10 cents. Dept. of Recrea- 
tion, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd 
St., New York City. 


LAYGROUND AND RECREATION ASSO- 
CIATION OF AMERICA —Has available 
lantern slides, photographs, cuts and 

more than one hundred different publications 
on the need for playgrounds and playground 
and neighborhood play center activities, indoor 
and outdoor. Also publishes monthly The Play- 
ground, devoted exclusively to recreation prob- 
lems. $2 a year. Address Howard 8. Braucher, 
Secretary, One Madison Ave., New York, 


LAY AND RECREATION IN 

OF 6000—(A 

Mass.) How Young 
Responsibility of the Schools Wxtending 
the Physical training Course, Commun- 
ity Centers, Commercial Amusements, Ameri- 
ecanization of the Immigrant through Recrea- 
tion, A Recreation Program for the Future, 
Price 25 cents. Dept. of Recreation, Russell 
Sage Foundation, 130 Hast 22nd St., New 
York City. 


A TOWN 
recreation survey of Ipwich, 
Ipwich Plays, The 


Organized Charity 


HARITY ORGANIZATION—Charity Or- 

C ganization Department of the Russell Sage 

Foundation, 130 KE, 22d St., New York City. 

To study, teach and publish in the charity 

organization field. List of pamphlets on family 

treatment, community study, relief, transporta- 
tion, ete., sent upon application. 


HARITIES AND CORRECTION-National 
Conference of Charities and Correction, 315 
Plymouth, Ct., Chicago, Rev. Francis H. 

Gavisk, L.L.D., President, W. T. Cross, Gen. Sec. 
Proceedings carefully indexed comprehend all 
fields social work. Bulletins and misc. publi- 
eations. Conducts information bureau. Forty- 
third annual meeting, Indianapolis, Ind., May 
10-17, 1916. Membership $2.50; (beginning 
Jan, 1, 1916, $3.00). 


RGANIZED CHARITY—American Asso. 
ciation of Societies for Organizing Charity. 
Francis H. McLean, gen’l sec’y., 130 East 
22d St., New York City. 
To promote the extension and development 
of organized charity and of community co- 
operation in social programs in the U. S, 


Women 


OMEN IN INDUSTRY —National Con- 

sumers League, 289 Fourth Ave., New 

York, Mrs. Florence Kelley, Gen’! Sec’y. 
87 branch leagues. Reports, pamphlets sent 
on request, Minimum membership fee $2.00 in- 
cludes current pamphlets. Minimum wages 
boards, protection of women workers, sweat- 
shops, etc. 


ORKING WOMEN —National Women’s 
Trade Union League stands for self gov- 
_ ernment in the work shop through or- 
ganization and also for the enactment of pro- 
tective legislation. Information given. “Life 
and Labor’, working women’s monthly maga- 
zine, 10c a copy. Mrs. Raymond Robins, Pres, 
Miss 8. M. Franklin, Editor, 116 West Wash- 
ington St., Chicago. 


VENING CLUBS FOR GIRLS—National 
League of Women Workers, Hotel Savoy, 
New York. Organizing Sec’y, Jean Ham- 

ilton. Recreation and instruction in self- 
governing and self-supporting groups for girls 
over working age. Monthly magazine—‘The 
Club Worker,” Twenty-five cents 1 year. 


OUNG WOMEN-National Board, Y. W. C. 
A., 600 Lexington Avenue, N. Y. C. Na- 
tional Magazine, The Association Monthly. 
To encourage development, of character anu to 
bring fulness of life to young women. — In- 
formational leaflets free on request. Pres., Mrs, 
Robert E. Speer. Gen. Sec., Miss Mabel Cratty. 


OME AND INSTITUTIONAL ECONOM- 

ICS —American Home Economics Asso- 

ciation, for Home, Institution, and 

School. Publishes Journal of Home Economies, 

5Q0 pp. per vol. $2.00 per year. Next meeting: 

sue st, 1916. Address Station N, Baltimore, 
da. 


Industry 


NDUSTRIAL INVESTIGATIONS OF THE 
RUSSELL SAGE FOUNDATION —A de- 
seriptive pamphlet with bibliography of 

publications of the Foundation dealing with 
industry. Sent on request. Committee on 
Women’s Work, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 
EKast 22d St., New York city. 


ABOR LEGISLATION-Unemployment; In- 
dustrial Hygiene and Safety; Workmen’s 
Compensation and Social Insurance. Leg- 

islative reports, specialized reference library, 
bureau of information, investigation, legislative 
drafting. American Labor Legislation Review, 
cuarterly, free to members. American Associa- 
tion for Labor Legislation, 131 East 23d Street, 
N. Y¥. City. John B. Andrews, Sec. 


RISONS —National Committee of Prisons 
and Prison Labor, 319 University Hal, 
Columbia_ University, New York City, 

Thomas Mott Osborne, Chairman, Adolph Lew- 

isohn, Chairman, Wxecutive Committee; R. 

Montgomery Schell, See.-Treas. Prison condi- 

tions throughout the country examined with 

recommendations for constructive reform, 

Pamphlets free to members, $5.00 a year. 


Libraries 


MERICAN LIBRARY ASSOCIATION— 
TFurnishes information about organizing 
libraries, planning library buildings, 

training librarians, cataloging libraries, ete. 
A. L. A. Booklist, a monthly annotated maga- 
zine on book selection, is a valuable guide to 
the best new books. List of publications on 
request. George B. Utley, Executive Secretary, 
78 E. Washington St., Chicago. 


USSELL SAGE FOUNDATION LIBRARY 
—A free reference and lending li 

to residents of New York City. 3,000 
general books on applied sociology, 15,000 vol- 
umes of reports and 38,000 clippings. The last 
report of the library contains a list of printed 
bibliographies now available. Bulletin No. 9 
lists the pamphlet publications. of the depart- 
ments of Russell Sage Foundation. Both sent 
upon request. Address: Library, Russell Sage 
Foundation, 130 East 22d St., New York City, 


Remedial Loans 


EMEDIAL LOANS—National Federation 

of Remedial Loan Associations, 130 KE, 

Bond St... Ne . Arthur A, ryan, 

Reports, pamphlets, and forms for societies 
free. Information regarding organization of 
remedial loan societies gladly given. 


Advertiser desires to get in touch with those 
who are interested in the practical application 
of the principle of co-operation, with a view to 

forming an association to take up the preliminary 

WH EN IN DOU BY BUY work of establishing a colony farm and work- 
shop, based upon a unique and practical plan, 

A BOO K The purposes are (1) to furnish suitable, gain- 

ful phage the good fying soutjious tothe 

wage-earners; to return tothe several factors 

AND, BUY Bie FROM of production, such as labor, capital and man- 

SURVEY ASSOCIATES Inc. agement, each its rightful share in the result of 

A , fy their combined efforts, and (3) to gather data on 

We specialize in books on social, civic and the cost of living, expressed in terms of labor 

economic subjects, but we handle and other contributing factors. 
all current publications This is a wide field in which there are splendid 
opportunities for service. Those interested, from 


whatever standpoint, please address 
D. S. Redding, 3 Reid Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Superior in Optics and in Mechanics 


All ett requirements of a projection lantern - lyceuta 
or lecture platform, or home use —are met by the 


Bausch lomb 


Balopticon 
THE PERFECT STEREOPTICON 


Simple to operate, giving an image sharp and clear 
to the extreme corners and of superior mechanical con- 
struction. Models for lantern slides, for opaque projec- 
tion (using photos, post cards, specimens, etc.), and 
combined models for both forms. 

Model C — for slides has new 400- Watt Mazda lamp, 
giving illumination be e that of any similar instru- 
ment on the market, $38.00. 

Other models to Ac ee requirement. For lan- 
tern slides, $22.00 and up. or solid objects, 
$35.00 and up. Write for interesting descriptive mat- 
terand illustrated price list of all models. 


BAUSCH & LOMB OPTICAL CO. 


528 St. Paul Street, Rochester, N. Y. “ It has been the making of 
° hd 99 
my course in modern history. 
Classified Advertisements This is what a professor of history in one of the leading 


Eastern colleges said of THE NATION. And we receive 
letters of equally high praise from teachers of English, 
journalism, argumentation and social science. 


HELP WANTED 


WANTED-—A recreation superintendent Over twenty of the foremost educational institutions in 
for ee eo a es aba co the United States—universities, colleges, and schools—use 
population one hundre hirty thousand. T has aay “or ve 
Must have first class qualifications... Salaty, THE NATION in the teaching of one or Taree these ae 
probably $1500 per annum. Address 2231, subjects. In each case the selection of THE NATION ol- 
SURVEY. lowed a careful examination—and comparison with> other 
ie periodicals. The decision could surprise no one familiar 
WANTED—Experienced general secre- with THE NATION, for its merits are many and unmis- 
tary for charity society in progressive New akabl h st of ited by. ed tors 
England city. Ability to reorganize and takable. Those most often cited by. educators are: 
extend scope of organization desired. State 1. Its splendid English—clear, beautiful, natural. The writ- 
education and experience. Address 2229, ing in every one of its departments may be safely held up to . 
SURVEY. students as a model. We have no hesitation in claiming that 
= 5 ; = The Nation uses the English language better than any other 
WANTED—Energetic college man with periodical in the world. 
aves a 7 I ~ i : = 
ey ee iy: ee Y. M. C, A. ex- 2. Asa weekly review of the history of our time it presents 
perience for boys’ work and teaching Eng- in just the right manner and amount the news of the world. 


lish to foreigners. Welfare Club, Wilmer- 


ding, Pa 3. It louches upon an extraordinary wide range of interest 
3) 


in such a way as to draw the reader’s sympathetic apprecia- 

Teo tion to subjects which otherwise he might have always scorned 
ne A ; aut i peste oue or ignored. Americans who can look squarely at national 
ae oe pet nae. ny RE CBOE, tn ; ea weaknesses will recognize the great need of such an influence 
SAR cee ; os oa pete us ae to as this—for over-specialization of interest is a frequent fault. 
went chdatinn £0 id be parti i A ddrecs 4, The attention given to social and governmental progress 
2234. SuRVEY i ta helps prepare young men and women to be good citizens. 

The editorials—vigorous, fair, written by men who know 
what they’re writing about—are the best possible foundation 
SITUATIONS WANTED for clear thinking and clear talking on the great questions of 
the day. 


WIIUVOANUUTUAUT ITAL 


GRADUATE nurse desires position in 


my 

hospital, social service or as school oriivis- These are a few of the good points of THE NATION. 
iting nurse in small city. Address 2232, They have made it grow steadily in circulation. They 
SURVEY. have won the allegiance of teachers, students, and 

MAN ong idee : ; general readers. They are going to maintain THE 
_ MAN and wife, experienced. and trained NATION in the position it has held for over 
in Orphanage work, seek appointment as mites eee J ‘ 
Superintendent and Matron of Orphanage fifty years—that of $1.00 
located i ountry. / 22% VEY. : tye (| 
cated UF COUNTY cae Oana panes seuny =: America’s Foremost Critical Review. encloseds 


Send THE 
NATION for a 
four months’ 


EXECUTIVE women worker, sixteen THE NATION 


years’ experience as head of settlement and 


other philanthropy. Exceptional ability for 

) : Z ear iptt 
strong case-work. Jewish or non-sectarian. 10c a copy $4 00 = y pchicniinenes 24 
No objection to leaving town. Address Chip gthisegeupon: and “send with (pee pee ee ees 


Energetic, SURVEY. $1.00 for an experimental sub- 

scription of four months. 

BULLETINS: veive, Gent Meal ine oon Mis cn cnn teRee Leap tbat ca eenane Sees Se 
alues Cj ree-Hand Cook- 

ing,’ * 10c; “The Up-To-Date Home, Labor Saving Ap- yep Address THE NATION, 

sphaneees 15c: ‘‘ The Profession of Home-Making, 20 Vesey St., New York City 


ome Study, Domestic Science Courses, 100 pp. free. 


American School of Home Economics, 519 West 69th St., Chicago aU LVAUUUUUUL.NUULUNGUUUESUUETUAAITTAUU TEU 


TYRREL PRINT, NEW YORK 


